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CHAPTER VIII. 
M%» PROMISE you there was no doubt 


or hesitation next Sunday regarding 

our good rector’s opinions. Ever 

since the. war with America began, 

he had, to the best of his power, 

exhorted his people to be loyal, and 

testified to the authority of Cesar. 

“War,” he taught, “is not alto- 

y gether an evil; and ordained of 

Heaven, as our illnesses and fevers 

doubtless are, for our good. It 

teaches obedience and contentment 

under privations; it fortifies cou- 

rage ; it tests loyalty ; it gives occa- 

sion for showing mercifulness of 

heart; moderation in victory; en- 

durance.and cheerfulness under 

defeat. The brave who do battle 

victoriously in their country’s cause 

leave a legacy of honour to their 

children. We English of the pre- 

sent day are the better for Crecy, 

and Agincourt, and Blenheim. I 

do not grudge the Scots their day of Bannockburn, nor the French their 
Fontenoy. Such valour proves the manhood of nations, When we have 
conquered the American rebellion, as I have no doubt we shall do, I trust it 
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will be found that these rebellious children of ours have comported them- 
selves in a manner becoming our English race, that they have been hardy 
and resolute, merciful and moderate. In that Declaration of War against 
France, which has just reached us, and which interests all England, and the 
men of this coast especially, I have no more doubt in my mind that the 
right is on our side, than I have that Queen Elizabeth had a right to resist 
the Spanish Armada. In an hour of almost equal peril, I pray we may 
show the same watchfulness, constancy, and valour; bracing ourselves to do 
the duty before us, and leaving the issue to the Giver of all Victory.” 

Ere he left the pulpit, eur good rector announced that he would call a 
meeting for next market-day in our town-hall—a meeting of gentry, 
farmers, and seafaring mem, to devise means for the defence of our coast 
and harbours. The Freneh might be upon us any day; and all our 
people were in a buzz of excitement, Volunteers and Fencibles patrolling 
our shores, and fishermen's glasses for ever on the look-out towards the 
opposite coast. 

We had a great meeting in the town-hall, and of the speakers it was 
who should be most loyal to king and country. Subscriptions for a Defence 
Fund were straightway set afoot. It was determined the Cinque Port 
towns should raise a regiment of Iencibles. In Winchelsea alone the 
gentry and chief tradesmen agreed to raise a troop of volunteer horse to 
patrol along the shore and eommunicate with depdts of the regular mili- 
tary formed at Dover, Hastings, and Deal. The fishermen were enrolled 
to serve as coast and look-out men. Fron: Margate to Folkestone the coast 
was watched and patrolled: and privateers were equipped and sent to sea 
from many of the ports along our line. On the French shore we heard of 
similar warlike preparations. The fishermen on either coast did not harm 
each other as yet, though presently they too fell to blows: and I have sad 
reason to know that a certain ancestor of mine did not altogether leave off 
his relations with his Freneh friends. 

However, at the meeting in the town-hall, grandfather éame forward 
with a subscription and’a long speech. He said that he and his co- 
religionists and countrymen of France had now for neat a century 
experienced British hospitality and freedom; that when driven from home 
by Papist persecution, they had found protection here, and that now was 
the time for French Protestants to show that they were grateful and 
faithful subjects of King George. Grandfather’s speech was very warmly 
received ; that old man had lungs, and a knack of speaking, which never 
failed him. He could spin out sentences by the yard, as I knew, who had 
heard him expound for half hours together with that droning voice which 
had long ceased (Heaven. help me!) to earry conviction to the heart of 
grandfather’s graceless grandson. 

When he had done, Mr. James Weston, of the’ Priory, spoke, and 
with a good spirit too. (He and my dear friend, Mr. Joe, were beth 
present, and seated with the gentlefulks and magistrates at the raised end 


of the hall). Mr. James said that as Mr. Duval had spoken for the French 
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Protestants, he, for his part, could vouch for the loyalty of another budy 
of men, the Roman Catholics of England. In the hour of danger he 
trusted that he and his brethren were as good subjects as any Protestants 
in the realm. And as a trifling test of his loyalty—though he believed 
his neighbour Duval was a richer man than himself (grandfather shrieked 
a “No, no!” and there was a roar of laughter in the hall)—he offered as 
a contribution to a defence fund to lay down two guineas for Mr. Duval’s 
one ! 

“T will give my guinea, I am sure,” says grandfather, very meekly, 
“and may that poor man’s mite be accepted and useful ! ” 

“One guinea!” roars Weston; “I will give a hundred guineas!” 

“And I another hundred,” says his brother. ‘ We will show as 
Roman Catholic gentry of England, that we are not inferior in loyalty to 
our Protestant brethren.” 

“Put my fazer-in-law Peter Duval down for one ’ondred guinea!” 
calls out my mother, in her deep voice. “ Put me down for twenty-fife 
guinea, and my son Denis for twenty-fife guinea! We have eaten of 
English bread and we are grateful, and we sing with all our hearts, God 
safe King George !” 

Mother’s speech was received with great applause. Farmers, gentry, 
shopkeepers, rich and poor, crowded forward to offer their subscription. 
Betore the meeting broke up, a very handsome sum was prvinised for the 
arming and equipment of the Winchelsea Fencibles; and old Colonel 
Evans, who had been present at Minden and Fontenoy, and young 
Mr. Barlow, who had lost a leg at Brandywine, said that they would 
superintend the drilling of the Winchelsea Fencibles, until such time as 
his Majesty should send officers of his own to command the corps. It 
was agreed that everybody spoke and acted with public spirit. “ Let the 
French land!” was our cry. “The men of Rye, the men of Winchelsea, 
the men of Hastings, will have a guard of honour to receive them on 
the shore ! ” 

That the French intended to try and land was an opinion pretty 
general amongst us, especially when his Majesty’s proclamation came, 
announcing the great naval and military armaments which the enemy was 
preparing. We had certain communications with Boulogne, Calais, and 
Dunkirk still, and our fishing boats sometimes went as far as Ostend. 
Our informants brought us full news of all that was going on in those 
ports; of the troops assembled there, and royal French ships and pri- 
vateers fitted out. I was not much surprised one night to find our old 
Boulogne ally Bidois smoking his pipe with grandfather in the kitchen, 
and regaling himself with a glass of his own brandy, which I know had 
not paid unto Cesar Cesar’s due. The pigeons on the hill were making 
their journeys still. Once, when I went up to visit Farmer Perreau, I 
found M. de la Motte and a companion of his sending off one of these 
birds, and La Motte’s friend said sulkily, in German, ‘‘ What does the 
little Spitzbubé do here?” “ Versteht vielleicht Deutsch,” murmured La 
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Motte, hurriedly, and turned round to me with a grin of welcome, and 
asked news of grandfather and my mother. 

This ally of the chevalier’s was a Lieutenant Lutterloh, who had 
served in America in one of the Hessian regiments on our side, and who 
was now pretty often in Winchelsea, where he talked magnificently about 
war and his own achievements, both on the Continent and in our 
American provinces. He lived near Canterbury as I heard. I guessed, 
of course, that he was one of the ‘ Mackerel” party, and engaged in 
smuggling, like La Motte, the Westons, and my graceless old grandfather 
and his ally, Mr. Rudge, of Rye. I shall have presently to tell how 
bitterly Monsieur de la Motte had afterwards to rue his acquaintance with 
this German. 

Knowing the chevalier’s intimacy with the gentlemen connected with 
the Mackerel fishery, I had little cause to be surprised at seeing him and 
the German captain together; though a circumstance now arose, which 
might have induced me to suppose him engaged in practices yet more 
lawless and dangerous than smuggling. I was walking up to the hill— 
must I Jet slip the whole truth, madam, in my memoirs? Well, it never 
did or will hurt anybody; and, as it only concerns you and me, may be 
told without fear. I frequently, I say, walked up the hill to look at 
these pigeons, for a certain young person was a great lover of pigeons 
too, and occasionally would come to see Farmer Perreau’s columbarium. 
Did I love the sight of this dear white dove more than any other? Did 
it come sometimes fluttering to my heart? Ah! the old blood throbs 
there with the mere recollection. I feel—shall we say how many years 
younger, my dear? In fine, those little walks to the pigeon-house are 
among the sweetest of all our stores of memories. 

I was coming away, then, once from this house of billing and cooing, 
when I chanced to espy an old schoolmate, Thomas Measom by name, 
who was exce« dingly proud of his new uniform as a private of our regi- 
ment of Winchelsea Fencibles, was never tired of wearing it, and always 
walked out with his firelock over his shoulder. As I came up to Tom, he 
had just discharged his piece, and hit his bird too. One of Farmer 
Perreau's pigeons lay dead at Tom’s feet—one of the carrier pigeons, and 
the young fellow was rather scared at what he had done, especially when 
he saw a little piece of paper tied under the wing of the slain bird. 

He could not read the message, which was written in our German 
handwriting, and was only in three lines, which I was better able to de- 
cipher than Tom. I supposed at first that the message had to do with the 
smuggling business, in which so many of our friends were engaged, and 
Measom walked off rather hurriedly, being by no means anxious to fall 
into the farmer's hands, who would be but ill-pleased at having one of 
his birds killed. 

I put the paper in my pocket, not telling Tom what I thought about 
the matter: but I did have a thought, and determined to commence with 
my dear Doctor Barnard regarding it. I asked to see him at the rectory, 
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and there read to him the contents of the paper which the poor messenger 
was bearing when Tom's ball brought him down. 

My good doctor was not a little excited and pleased when I inter- 
yreted the pigeon’s message to him, and especially praised me for my 
reticence with Tom upon the subject. ‘It may be a mare’s nest we have 
discovered, Denny, my boy,” says the doctor; ‘it may be a matter of 
importance. I will see Colonel Evans on this subject to-night.” We went 
off to Mr. Evans’s lodgings; he was the old officer who had fought under 
the Duke of Cumberland, and was, like the doctor, a justice of peace for 
our county. I translated for the colonel the paper, which was to the 
following effect :— ; 

[Left blank by Mr. Thackeray. ] 

Mr. Evans looked at a paper before him, containing an authorized 
list of the troops at the various Cinque Port stations, and found the poor 
pigeon’s information quite correct. Was this the chevalier’s writing? the 
gentleman asked. No, I did not think it was M. de la Motte’s hand- 
writing. Then I mentioned the other German in whose company I had 
seen M. de la Motte: the Monsieur Lutterloh whom Mr. Evans said 
he knew quite well. “If Liitterloh is engaged in the business,” said 
Mr. Evans, ‘‘ we shall know more about it ;” and he whispered something 
to Doctor Barnard. Meanwhile he praised me exceedingly for my 
caution, enjoined me to say nothing regarding the matter, and to tell 
my comrade to hold his tongue. 

As for Tom Measom, he was less cautious. Tom talked about his 
adventure to one or two cronies ; and to his parents, who were tradesmen 
like my own. ‘They occupied a snug house in Winchelsea, with a garden 
and a good paddock. One day their horse was found dead in the stable. 
Another day their cow burst and died. There used to be strange acts of 
revenge perpetrated in those days; and farmers, tradesmen, or gentry, 
who rendered themselves obnoxious to certain parties, had often to rue 
the enmity which they provoked. That my unhappy old grandfather 
was, and remained in the smugglers’ league, I fear is a fact which I can’t 
deny or palliate. He paid a heavy penalty to be sure, but my narrative 
is not advanced far enough to allow of my telling how the old man was 
visited for his sins. 

There came to visit our Winchelsea magistrates Captain Pearson, of 
the Serapis frigate, then in the Downs ; and I remembered this gentleman, 
having seen him at the house of my kind patron, Sir Peter Denis, in 
London. Mr. Pearson also recollected me as the little boy who had shot 
the highwayman; and was much interested when he heard of the carrier 
pigeon, and the news which he bore. It appeared that he, as well as 
Colonel Evans, were acquainted with Mr. Liitterloh. “ You area good 
lad,” the captain said; “ but we know,” said the captain, “all the news 
those birds carry.” 

At this time our whole coast was alarmed, and hourly expectant of a 
French invasion. The French fleet was said to outnumber ours in the 
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Channel : the French army, we knew, was enormously superior to our own. 
I can remember the terror and the excitement; the panic of some, the 
braggart behaviour of others ; and specially I recall the way in which our 
church was cleared cne Sunday, by a rumour which ran through the 
pews, that the French were actually landed. How the people rushed 
away from the building, and some of them whom I remember the loudest 
amongst the braggarts, and singing their ‘‘ Come if you dare!” Mother 
and I in our pew, and Captain Pearson in the rector’s, were the only people 
who sate out the sermon, of which Doctor Barnard would not abridge a 
line, and which, I own, I thought was extremely tantalizing and pro- 
voking. He gave the blessing with more than ordinary slowness and 
solemnity ; and had to open his own pulpit-door and stalk down the steps 
without the accompaniment of his usual escort, the clerk, who had skipped 
out of his desk, and run away like the rest of the congregation. Doctor 
Barnard had me home to dinner at the rectory; my good mother being 
much too shrewd to be jealous of this kindness shown to me and not to 
her. When she waited upon Mrs. Barnard with her basket of Jaces and 
perfumeries, mother stood as became her station asa tradeswoman. “ For 
thee, my son, ’tis different,” she said. “I will have thee be a gentleman.” 
And faith, I hope I have done the best of my humble endeavour to fulfil 
the good lady’s wish. 

The war, the probable descent of the French, and the means of resist- 
ing the invasion, of course formed the subject of the gentlemen's con- 
versation; and though I did not understand all that passed, I was made to 
comprehend subsequently, and may as well mention facts here which 
only came to be explained to me later. The pigeons took over certain 
information to France, in return for that which they brought. By these 
and other messengers our Government was kept quite well instructed as to 
the designs and preparations of the enemy, and I remember how it was 
stated that his Majesty had oceult correspondents of his own in France, 
whose information was of surprising accuracy. Master Liitterloh dabbled 
in the information line. He had been a soldier in America, a recruiting 
crimp here, and I know not what besides; but the information he gave 
was given under the authority of his employers, to whom in return he 
communicated the information he received from France. The worthy 
gentleman was, in fact, a spy by trade; and though he was not born to be 
hanged, came by an awful payment for his treachery, as I shall have to 
tell in dune time. As for M. de la Motte, the gentlemen were inclined to 
think that his occupation was smuggling, not treason, and in that business 
the chevalier was allied with scores, nay hundreds, of people round about 
him. One I knew, my pious grandpapa: other two lived at the Priory, 
and I could count many more even in our small town, namely, all the 
Mackerel men to whom I had been sent on the night of poor Madame de 
Saverne’s funeral. 

Captain Pearson shook me by the hand very warmly when I rose to go 
home, and I saw, by the way in which the good doctor regarded me, that 
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he was meditating some special kindness in my behalf. It came very 
soon, and at a moment when I was plunged in the very dismalest depths 
of despair. My dear little Agnes, though a boarder at the house of those 
odious Westons, had leave given to her to visit Mrs. Barnard; and that 
kind lady never failed to give me some signal by which I knew that my 
little sweetheart was at the rectory. One day the message would be, 
“ The rector wants back his volume of the Arabian Nights, and Denis had 
better bring it.” Another time, my dearest Mrs. Barnard would write on 
a card, “* You may come to tea, if you have done your mathematics well,” 
or, “ You may have a French lesson,” and so forth—and there, sure 
enough, would be my sweet little tutoress; How old, my dear, was 
Juliet when she and young Capulet began their loves? My sweetheart 
had not done playing with dolls when our little passion began to bud: 
and the sweet talisman of innocence I wore in my heart hath never left 
me through life, and shielded me from many a.temptation. 

Shall I make a clean breast of it? We young hypocrites used to 
write each other little notes, and pop them in certain cunning corners 
known to us two. Juliet used to write in a great round hand in French ; 
Romeo replied, I dare say, with doubtful spelling. 

We had devised sundry queer receptacles where our letters lay poste 
restante. There was the China pot-pourri jar‘on the Japan cabinet in the 
drawing-room. There, into the midst of the roses and spices, two cunning 
young people used to thrust their hands, and stir about spice and rose- 
leaves, until they lighted upon a little bit of folded paper more fragrant 
and precious than all your flowers and cloves. Then in the hall we hada 
famous post-office, namely, the barrel of the great blunderbuss over the 
mantelpiece, from which hung a ticket on which “loaded” was written, 
only I knew better, having helped Martin, the doctor’s man, to clean the 
gun. ‘Then in the churchyard, under the wing of the left cherub on 
Sir Jasper Billing’s tomb, there was a certain hole in which we put little 
scraps of paper written in a cipher devised by ourselves, and on these 
scraps of paper we wrote :—well, can you guess what? We wrote the old 
song which young people have sung ever since singing begun. We wrote 
“ Amo, amas,” &c., in our childish handwriting. Ah! thanks be to 
heaven, though the hands tremble a little now,they write the words still! 
My dear, the last time I was in Winchelsea, I went and looked at Sir 
Jasper’s tomb, and at the hole under the cherwb’s wing; there was only a 
little mould and moss there. Mrs. Barnard found and read one or more 
of these letters, as the dear lady told me afterwards, but there was no 
harm in them; and when the doctor put on his grand sérieux (as to be 
sure he had a right to do), and was for giving the culprits a scolding, his 
wife reminded him of a time when he was captain of Harrow School, and 
found time to write other exercises than Greek_and Latin to a young lady 
who lived in the village. Of these matters, I say, she told me in later 
days: in all days, after our acquaintance begam, she was my truest friend 
and protectress, 
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But this dearest and happiest seascn of my life (for so I think it, 
though I am at this moment happy, most happy, and thankful) was to 
come to an abrupt ending, and poor Humpty Dumpty having climbed 
the wall of bliss, was to have a great and sudden fall, which, for a while, 
perfectly crushed and bewildered him. I have said what harm came to 
my companion Tom Measom, for meddling in Monsieur Liitterloh’s affairs 
and talking of them. Now, there were two who knew Meinherr’s secret, 
Tom Measom, namely, and Denis Duval; and though Denis held his 
tongue about the matter, except in conversing with the rector and Captain 
Pearson, Lutterloh came to know that I had read and explained the pigeon- 
despatch of which Measom had shot the bearer ; and, indeed, it was Captain 
Pearson himself, with whom the German had sundry private dealings, who 
was Lutterloh’s informer. Lutterloh’s rage, and that of his accomplice, 
against me, when they learned the unlucky part I had had in the dis- 
covery, were still greater than their wrath against Measom. The Chevalier 
de la Motte, who had once been neutral, and even kind to me, was con- 
firmed in a steady hatred against me, and held me as an enemy whom he 
was determined to get out of his way. And hence came that catastrophe 
which precipitated Humpty Dumpty Duval, Esq., off the wall from which 
he was gazing at his beloved, as she disported in her garden below. 

One evening—shall I ever forget that evening? It was Friday, 

[Left blank by Mr. Thackeray ]|—after my little maiden had 
been taking tea with Mrs. Barnard, I had leave to escort her to her home 
at Mr. Weston’s at the Priory, which is not a hundred yards from the 
rectory door. All the evening the company had been talking about battle 
and danger, and invasion, and the war news from France and America; and 
my little maiden sate silent, with her great eyes looking at one speaker and 
another, and stitching at her sampler. At length the clock tolled the hour 
of nine, when Miss Agnes must return to her guardian. I had the honour 
to serve as her escort, and would have wished the journey to be ten times 
as long as that brief one between the two houses. ‘ Good night, Agnes!” 
“Good night, Denis! On Sunday I shall see you!” We whisper one 
little minute under the stars; the little hand lingers in mine with a soft 
pressure; we hear the servants’ footsteps over the marble floor within, 
and I am gone. Somehow, at night and at morning, at lessons and play, 
I was always thinking about this little maid. 

“T shall see you on Sunday,” and this was Friday! Even that interval 
seemed long to me. Little did either of us know what a long separation 
was before us, and what strange changes, dangers, adventures I was to 
undergo ere I again should press that dearest hand. 

The gate closed on her, and I walked away by the church-wall, and 
towards my own home. I was thinking of that happy, that unforgotten 
night of my childhood, when I had been the means of rescuing the dearest 
little maiden from an awful’ death ; how, since then, I had cherished her 
with my love of love; and:what a blessing she had been to my young 
life. For many years she was its only cheerer and companion. At home 
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I had food and shelter, and, from mother at least, kindness, but uo society; 
it was not until I became a familiar of the good doctor’s roof that I knew 
friendship and kind companionship. What gratitude ought I not to feel 
for a boon so precious as there was conferred on me? Ah, I vowed, I 
prayed, that I might make myself worthy of such friends; and so was 
sauntering homewards, lost in these happy thoughts, when—when some- 
thing occurred which at once decided the whole course of my after-life. 

This something was a blow with a bludgeon across my ear and temple 
which sent me to the ground utterly insensible. I remember half-a- 
dozen men darkling in an alley by which I had to pass, then a scuffle 
and an oath or two, and’a voice crying, “ Give it him, curse him!” and 
then I was down on the pavement as flat and lifeless as the flags on which 
I lay. When I woke up, I was almost blinded with blood ; I was in a 
covered cart with a few more groaning wretches; and when I uttered a 
moan, a brutal voice growled out with many oaths an instant order to -be 
silent, or my head should be broken again. I woke up in a ghastly pain 
and perplexity, but presently fainted once more. When I awoke again 
to a half-consciousness I felt myself being lifted from the cart-and carried, 
and then flung into the bows of a boat, where I suppose I was joined by 
the rest of the dismal cart’s company. Then some one came and washed 
my bleeding head with salt water (which made it throb and ache very 
cruelly), Then the man, whispering, “I’m a friend,” bound my forehead 
tight with a handkerchief, and the boat pulled out to a brig that was 
lying as near to land as she could come, and the same man who had 
struck and sworn at me would have stabbed me once more as I reeled 
up the side, but that my friend interposed in my behalf. It was Tom 
Hookham, to whose family I had given the three guineas, and who 
assuredly saved“my life on that day, for the villain who attempted it 
afterwards confessed that he intended to do me an injury. I was thrust 
into the forepeak with three or four more maimed and groaning wretches, 
and, the wind serving, the lugger made for her destination, whatever that 
might be. What a horrid night of fever and pain it was! I remember I 
fancied I was carrying Agnes out of the water; I called out her name 
repeatedly, as Tom Hookham informed me, who came with a lantern 
and looked at us poor wretches huddled in our shed. Tom brought me 
more water, and in pain and fever I slept through a wretched night. 

In the morning our tender came up with a frigate that was lying off a 
town, and I was carried up the ship’s side on Hookham’s arm. The 
captain’s boat happened to pull from shore at the very same time, and the 
captain and his friends, and our wretched party of pressed men with their 
captors, thus stood face to face. My wonder and delight were not a little 
aroused when I saw the captain was no other than my dear rector’s friend, 
Captain Pearson. My face was bound up, and so pale and bloody as to be 
scarcely recognizable. ‘‘So, my man,” he said, rather sternly, “you 
have been for fighting, have you? ‘This comes of resisting men employed 
on his Majesty’s service.” 
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“T never resisted,” I said; “I was struck from behind, Captain 
Pearson.” 

The captain looked at me with a haughty, surprised air. Indeed, a 
more disreputable-looking lad he scarcely could see. After a moment he 
said, “ Why, bless my soul, is it you, my boy? Is it young Duval?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said; and whether from emotion, or fever, or loss of 
blood and weakness, I felt my brain going again, and once more fainted 
and fell. | 

When I came to myself, I found myself in a berth in the Serapis, 
where there happened to be but one other patient. I had had fever and 
delirium for a day, during which it appears I was constantly calling out, 
“Agnes, Agnes!” and offering to shoot highwaymen. A very kind 
surgeon’s mate had charge of me, and showed me much more attention 
than a poor wounded lad could have had a right to expect in my 
wretched humiliating position. On the fifth day I was well again, though 
still very weak and pale ; but not too weak to be unable to go to the 
captain when he sent for me to his cabin. My friend the surgeon’s mate 
showed me the way. 


Captain Pearson was writing at his table, but sent away his secretary, 
and when the latter was gone shook hands with me very kindly, and 
talked unreservedly about the strange accident which had brought me 
on board his ship. His officer had information, he said, “and I 
had information,” the captain went on to say, “that some very good 
seamen of what we called the Mackerel party were to be taken at a 
public-house in Winchelsea,” and his officer netted a half-dozen of them 
there, ‘ who will be much better employed” (says Captain Pearson) “ in 
serving the King in one of his Majesty's vessels, than in@heating him on 
board their own, You were a stray fish that was caught along with the 
rest. I know your story. I have talked it over with our good friends 
at the rectory. For a young fellow, you have managed to muke yourself 
some queer enemies in your native town; and you are best out of it. 
On the night when I first saw you, I promised our friends to take you as 
a first-class volunteer. In due time you will pass your examination, and 
be rated as a midshipman. Stay—your mother is in Deal. You can go 
ashore, and she will fit you out. Here are letters for you. I wrote to 
Doctor Barnard as soon as I found who you were.” 

With this, I took leave of my good patron and captain, and ran off to 
read my two letters. One, from Mrs. Barnard and the doctor eonjointly, 
told how alarmed they had been at my being lost, until Captain Pearson 
wrote to say how I had been found. The letter from my good mother 
informed me, in her rough way, how she was waiting at the Blue Anchor 
Inn in Deal, and would have come to me; but my new comrades would 
laugh at a rough old woman coming off in a shore-boat to look after her 
boy. It was better that I should go to her at Deal, where I should be 
fitted out in a way becoming an officer in his Majesty’s service. To 
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Deal accordingly I went by the next boat; the good-natured surgeon’s 
mate, who had attended me and taken a fancy to me, lending me a clean 
shirt, and covering the wound on my head neatly, so that it was scarcely 
seen under my black hair. ‘“ Le pauvre cher enfant ! comme il est pale!” 
Ilow my mother’s eyes kindled with kindness as she saw me! The good 
soul insisted on dressing my hair with her own hands, and tied it ina 
smart queue with a black ribbon. Then she took me off to a tailor in 
the town, and provided me with an outfit a lord’s son might have brought 
on board; and when she saw me dressed in=my midshipman’s uniform, 
she put such a great heavy purse of guineas into my pocket, that I won- 
dered at her bounty. I suppose I cocked my hat and strutted very con- 
sequentially by her side on the Mall. She had two or three friends, 
tradesfolk like herself, and partners no doubt in certain dubious maritime 
transactions at which I have hinted; but these she did not care to visit. 
“Remember, my son,” suid she, “thou art a gentleman now. Tradespeople 
are no company for thee. Fer me ’tis different. Iam but a poor hair- 
dresser and shopkeeper.” And such of her acquaintance as she met 
she saluted with great dignity, but never offered to present me to one of 
them. We supped together at the Anchor, and talked about home, that 
was but two days off, and yet so distant. She never once mentioned my 
little maiden to me, nor did I somehow dare to allude to her. Mother 
had prepared a nice bed-room for me at the inn, to which she made me 
retire early, as I was still weak and faint after my fever; and when I was 
in my bed she came and -knelt down by it, and with tears rolling down 
her furrowed face offered up a prayer in her native German language, 
that He who had been pleased to succour me from perils hitherto, would 
guard me for the future, and watch over me in the voyage of life which 
was now about to begin. Now, as it is drawimg to its close, I look back 
at it with an immense awe and thankfulness, for the strange dangers from 
which I have escaped, the great blessings I have enjoyed. 

I wrote a long letter to Mrs. Barnard, narrating my adventures as 
cheerfully.as I could, though, truth to say, when I thought of home and a 
little Someone there, a large tear or two blotted my paper, but I had 
reason to be grateful for the kindness I had received, and was not a little 
elated at being actually a gentleman, and in a fair way to be an officer in 
his Majesty’s navy. My uniforms were ready in a very short time. 
Twenty-four hours after they were ordered Mr. Levy brought them to 
our inn, and I had the pleasure of putting them on; and walked on the 
Parade, with my hat cocked, my hanger by my side, and mother on my 
arm. Though I was perfectly well pleased with myself, I think she was 
the prouder of the two. To one or two tradesmen and their wives, whom 
she knew, she gave a most dignified nod of recognition this day; but 
passed on without speaking, as if she would have them understand that 
they ought to keep their distance when she was in such fine company. 
‘« Always respect yourself, my son,” she said, ‘‘ When I am in the shop, 
I am in the shop, and my customers’ very humble servant; but when I 
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am walking on Deal Parade with thee, I am walking with a young gentle- 
man in his Majesty’s navy. And Heaven has blessed us of late, my 
child, and thou shalt have the means of making as good a figure as any 
young officer in the service.” 

As I was strutting on the Mall, on the second day of my visit to Deal, 
what should I see but my dear Doctor Barnard’s well-known post-chaise 
nearing us from the Dover Road? The doctor and his wife looked with a 
smiling surprise at my altered appearance; and as they stepped out of 
their chaise at the inn, the good lady fairly put her arms round me, and 
gave me a kiss. Mother, from her room, saw the embrace, I suppose. 
“Thou hast found good friends there, Denis, my son,” she said, with 
sadness in her deep voice. “’Tis well. They can befriend thee better 
than I can. Now thou art’ well, I may depart in peace. When thou art 
ill, the old mother will come to thee, and will bless thee always, my son.” 
She insisted upon setting out on her return homewards that afternoon. 
She had friends at Hythe, Folkestone, and Dover (as I knew well), and 
would put up with one or other of them. She had before packed my 
new chest with wonderful’ neatness. Whatever her feelings might be at 
our parting, she showed no signs of tears or sorrow, but mounted her 
little chaise in the inn yard, and, without looking back, drove away on 
her solitary journey. The landlord of the Anchor and his wife bade her 
farewell, very cordially and respectfully. They asked me, would I not 
step into the bar and take a glass of wine or spirits? Ihave said that I 
never drank either ; and suspect that my mother furnished my host with 
some of these stores out of those fishing-boats of which she was owner. 
“‘If I had an only son, and such a good-looking one,” Mrs. Boniface was 
pleased to say (can I, after such a fine compliment, be so ungrateful as to 
forget her name ?)—“‘ If Thad an only son, and could leave him as well 
off as Mrs. Duval can leave you, J wouldn’t send him to sea in war-time, 
that I wouldn’t.” “ And though you don’t drink any wine, some of your 
friends on board may,” my landlord added, “and they are always welcome 
at the Blue Anchor.” This was not the first time I had heard that my 
mother was rich. “If she be so,” I said to my host, “ indeed it is more 
than I know.” On which he and his wife both commended me for my 
caution; adding with a knowing smile, “ We know more than we tell, 
Mr. Duval. Have you ever heard of Mr. Weston? Have you ever heard 
of Monsieur de la Motte? We know where Boulogne is, and Ost i 
‘‘ Hush, wife,” here breaks in my landlord. ‘Ifthe captain don’t wish to 
talk, why should he? There is the bell ringing from the Benbow and your 
dinner going up to the doctor, Mr. Duval.” It was indeed as he said, and 
I sate down in the company of my good friends, bringing a fine appetite 
to their table. 

The doctor on his arrival had sent a messenger to his friend, Captain 
Pearson, and whilst we were at our meal, the captain arrived in his own 
boat from the ship, and insisted that Dr. and Mrs. Barnard should take 
their dessert in his cabin’on board. This procured Mr. Denis Duval 
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the honour of an invitation, and 1 and my new sea-chest were accom- 
modated in the boat and taken to the frigate. My box was consigned 
to the gunner’s cabin, where my hammock was now slung. After sitting 
a short time at Mr. Pearson’s table, a brother-midshipman gave me a 
hint to withdraw, and I made the acquaintance of my comrades, of whom 
there were about a dozen on board the Serapis. Though only a volunteer, 
I was taller and older than many of the midshipmen. They knew who I 
was, of course—the son of a shopkeeper at Winchelsea. Then, and 
afterwards, I had my share of rough jokes, you may be sure; but I took 
them with good humour; and I had to fight my way as I had learned 
to do at school before. There is no need to put down here the number 
of black eyes and bloody noses which I received and delivered. I am 
sure I bore but little malice: and, thank Heaven, never wronged a man 
so much as to be obliged to hate him afterwards. Certain men there were 
who hated me: but they are gone, and I am here, with a pretty clean 
conscience, Heaven be praised; and little the worse for their enmity. 

The first-lieutenant of our ship, Mr. Page, was related to Mrs. Barnard, 
and this kind lady gave him such a character of her very grateful, humble 
servant, and narrated my adventures to him so pathetically, that 
Mr. Page took me into his special favour, and interested some of my 
messmates in my behalf. The story of the highwayman caused endless 
talk and jokes against me which I took in good part, and established my 
footing among my messmates by adopting the plan I had followed at 
school, and taking an early opportunity to fight a well-known bruiser 
amongst our company of midshipmen. You must know they called me 
““ Soapsuds,” “ Powderpuff,” and like names, in consequence of my grand- 
father’s known trade of hair-dresser; and one of my comrades bantering 
me one day, cried, “I say, Soapsuds, where was it you hit the highway- 
man?” “ There,” said I, and gave hima clean left-handed blow on his nose, 
which must have caused him to see a hundred blue lights. I know about 
five minutes afterwards he gave me just such another blow ; and we fought 
it out and were good friends ever after. What is this? Did I not vow 
as I was writing the last page yesterday that I would not say a word about 
my prowess at fisticuffs? You see we are ever making promises to be 
good, and forgetting them. I suppose other people can say as much. 

Before leaving the ship my kind friends once more desired to see me, 
and Mrs. Barnard, putting a finger to her lip, took out from her pocket 
a little packet, which she placed in my hand. I thought she was giving 
me money, and felt somehow disappointed at being so treated by her. 
But when she was gone to shore I opened the parcel, and found a locket 
there, and a little curl of glossy black hair. Can you guess whose? 
Along with the locket was a letter in French, in a large girlish hand, 
in which the writer said, that night and day she prayed for her dear 
Denis. And where, think you, the locket is now? where it has been for 
forty-two years, and where it will remain when a faithful heart that beats 
under it hath ceased to throb. 
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At gunfire our friends took leave of the frigate, little knowing the fate 
that was in store for many on board her. In three weeks from that day 
what a change! The glorious misfortune which befel us is written in the 
annals of our country. 

On the very evening whilst Captain Pearson was entertaining his 
friends from Winchelsea, he received orders to sail for Hull, and place 
himself under the command of the admiral there. From the Humberswe 
presently were despatched northward to Scarborough. There had been 
not a little excitement along the whole northern coast for some time past, 
in consequence of the appearance of some American privateers, who had 
ransacked a Scottish nobleman’s castle, and levied contributions from a 
Cumberland seaport town. As we were close in with Scarborough a boat 
came off with letters from the magistrates of that place, announcing that 
this squadron had actually been seen off the coast. The commodore of 
this wandering piratical expedition was known to be a rebel Scotchman: 
who fought with a rope round his neck to be sure. No doubt many of 
us youngsters vapoured about the courage with which we would engage 
him, and made certain, if we could only meet with him, of seeing him 
hang from his own yardarm. It was Dits aliter visum, as we used to say 
at Pocock’s; and it was we threw deuceace too. Traitor, if you will, was 
Monsieur John Paul Jones, afterwards knight of his Most Christian 
Majesty’s Order of Merit ; but a braver traitor never wore sword. 

We had been sent for in order to protect a fleet of merchantmen that 
were bound to the Baltic, and were to sail under the convoy of our ship 
and the Countess of Scarborough, commanded by Captain Piercy. And 
thus it came about that after being twenty-five days in his Majesty's 
service, I had the fortune to be present at one of the most severe and 
desperate combats that has been fought in our or any time. 

I shall not attempt to tell that story of the battle of the 23rd Septem- 
ber, which ended in our glorious captain striking his own colours to our 
superior and irresistible enemy. Sir Richard has told the story of his 
disaster in words nobler than any I could supply, who, though indeed 
engaged in that fearful action in which our flag went down before a 
renegade Briton and his motley crew, saw but a very small portion of the 
battle which ended so fatally fur us. It did not commence till nightfall. 
How well I remember the sound of the enemy’s gun of which the shot 
crashed into our side in reply to the challenge of our captain who hailed 
her! Then came a broadside from us—the first I had ever heard in 
battle. 























NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


——*+ 0 


Tne readers of the Cornhill Magazine have now read the last line 
written by William Makepeace Thackeray. The story breaks off as his 
life ended—full of vigour, and blooming with new promise like the apple- 
trees in this month of May: the only difference between the work and the 
life is this, that the last chapters of the one have their little pathetical gaps 
and breaks of unfinished effort, the last chapters of the other were fulfilled 
and complete. But the life may be let alone; while as for the gaps and 
breaks in his last pages, nothing that we can write is likely to add to their 
significance. There they are; and the reader’s mind has already fallen 
into them, with sensations not to be improved by the ordinary commen- 
tator. If Mr. Thackeray himself could do it, that would be ancther 
thing. Preacher he called himself in some of the Roundabout discourses 
in which his softer spirit is always to be heard, but he never had a text 
after his own mind so much as these last broken chapters would give him 
now. There is the date of a certain Friday to~be filled in, and Time 
isno more, Is it very presumptuous to imagine the Roundabout that Mr. 
Thackeray would write upon this unfinished work of his, if he could come 
back to do it? We do not think it is, or very difficult either. What 
Carlyle calls the divine gift of speech was so largely his, especially in his 
maturer years, that he made clear in what he did say pretty much what 
he would say about anything that engaged his thought ; and we have 
only to imagine a discourse ‘On the Two Women at the Mill,” * to 
read off upon our minds the sense of what Mr. Thackeray alone could 
have found language for. 

Vain are these speculations—or are they vain? Not if we try to 
think what he would think of his broken labours, considering that one 
of these days.our labours must be broken too. Still, there is not much 
to be said about it; and we pass on to the real business in hard, which 
is to show as well as we may what Denis Duval would have been had 
its author lived to complete his work. Fragmentary as it is, the story 
must always be of considerable importance, because it will stand as a 
warning to imperfect critics never to be in haste to cry of any intellect, 
“His vein is worked out: there is nothing left in him but the echoes 
of emptiness.” The decriers were never of any importance, yet there is 
more than satisfaction, there is something like triumph in the mind of 
every honest man of letters when he sees, and knows everybody must see, 
how a genius which was sometimes said to have been guilty of passing 
behind a cloud toward the evening of his day, came out to shine with 





* “Two women shall be grinding at the mill, one shall be taken and the other left.” 
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new splendour before the day was done. ‘ Denis Duval” is unfinished, 
but it ends that question. The fiery genius that blazed over the city in 
Vanity Fair, and passed on to a ripe afternoon in Esmond, is not a whit 
less great, it is only broader, more soft, more mellow and kindly, as it 
sinks too suddenly in ‘* Denis Duval.” 

This is said to introduce the settlement of another too-hasty notion 
which we believe to have been pretty generally accepted: namely, that 
Mr. Thackeray took little pains in the construction of his works. The 
truth is, that he very industriously did take pains. We find that out 
when we inquire, for the benefit of the readers of his Magazine, whether 
there is anything to tell of his designs for “ Denis Duval.” The answer 
comes in the form of many most careful notes, and memoranda of inquiry 
into minute matters of detail to make the story true. How many young 
novelists are there who haven't much genius to fall back upon, who 
yet, if they desired to set their hero down in Winchelsea a hundred years 
ago for instance, would take the trouble to learn how the town was built, 
and what gate led to Rye (if the hero happened to have any dealings with 
that place), and who were its local magnates, and how it was governed? 
And yet this-is what Mr. Thackeray did, though his investigation added 
not twenty lines to the story and no “interest” whatever: it was simply 
so much conscientious effort to keep as near truth in feigning as he could. 


That Winchelsea had three gates, “‘ Newgate on S.W., Landgate on N.E., 


Strandgate (leading to Rye) on 8.E.;” that “the government was vested 
in a mayor and twelve jurats, jointly ;” that “it sends canopy bearers on 
occasion of a coronation,” &c. &c. &c., all is duly entered in a note-book 
with reference to authoritics. And so about the refugees at Rye, and the 
French reformed church there; nothing is written that history cannot 
vouch for. The reat and orderly way in which the notes are set down is 
also remarkable. Each has its heading, as thus : 


Refugees at Rye-—At Rye is a small settlement of French refugees, who are for 
the most part fishermen, and have a minister of their own. 

French Reformed Church—Wherever there is a sufficient number of faithful there 
isa church. The pastor is admitted to his office by the provincial synod, or the 
colloquy, provided it be composed of seven pastors at least. Pastors are seconded in 
their duties by laymen, who take the title of Ancients, Elders, and Deacons- 
precentor. The union of Pastors, Deacons, and Elders forms a consistory. 


Of course there is no considerable merit in care like this, but it is 
a merit which the author of Denis Duval is not popularly credited with, 
and therefore it may as well be set down to him. Besides, it may serve 
as an example to fledgling geniuses of what he thought necessary to the 
perfection of his work. 

But the chief interest of these notes and memoranda lies in the outlook 
they give us upon the conduct of the story. It is not desirable to print 
them all; indeed, to do so would be to copy a long list of mere references 
to books, magazines, and journals, where such byway bits of illustration 
are to be found as lit Mr. Thackeray's mind to so vivid an insight into 
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manners and character. Still, we are anxious to give the reader as 


complete an idea of the story as we can. 
First, here is a characteristic letter, in which Mr. Thackeray sketches 


Lis plot for the information of his publisher :— 












My pear S.,— 

I was bora in the year 1764, at Winchelsea, where my father was a grocer and 
clerk of the church, Everybody in the place was a good deal connected with 
snuggling. 

There used to come to our house a very noble French gentleman, called the 
Count pg ta Morte, and with him a German, the Baron pe Lurrerton. My 
father used to take packages to Ostend and Calais for these two gentlemen, and per- 
haps I went to Paris once and saw the French queen. 

The squire of our town was Squire WestToN of the Priory, who, with his brother, 
kept one of the genteelest houses in the country. He was churchwarden of our church, 
and much respected. Yes, but if you read the Annual Register of 1781, you will 
find, that on the 13th July, the sheriffs attended at the ToweR or Lonpvon to receive 
custody of a De la Motte, a prisoner charged with high treason. The fact is, this 
Alsatian nobleman being in difficulties in his own country (where he had commanded 
the Regiment Soubise), came to London, and under pretence of sending prints to 
France and Ostend, supplied the French Ministers with accounts of the movements of 
the English fleets and troops. His gobetween was Lutterloh, a Brunswicker, who had 
been a crimping agent, then a servant, who was a spy of France and Mr. Frankiin, 
and who turned king’s evidence on La Motte, and hanged him. 

This Lutterloh, who had been a crimping agent for German troops during the 
American war, then a servant in London during the Gordon riots, then an agent for a 
spy, then a spy over a spy, I suspect to have been a consummate scoundrel, and doubly 
odious from speaking English with a German accent. 

What if he wanted to marry THAT CiARMING GIRL, who lived with Mr. Weston, 
at Winchelsea? Ha! I see a mystery here. 

What if this scoundrel, going to receive his pay from the English admiral, with 
whom he was in communication at Portsmouth, happened to go on board the Royal 
George the day she went down ? 

As for John and Joseph Weston, of the Priory, I am sorry to say they were rascals 
too. They were tried for robbing the Bristol mail in 1780; and being acquitted for 
want of evidence, were tried immediately after on another indictment for forgery— 
Joseph was acquitted, but George capitally convicted. But this did not help poor 
Joseph. Before their trials, they and some others broke out of Newgate, and Joseph 
fired at, and wounded a porter, who tried to stop him, on Snow Hill. For this he was 
tried and found guilty on the Black Act, and hung along with his brother. 

Now, if I was an innocent participator in De la Motte’s treasons, and the Westons’ 
forgeries and robberies, what pretty scrapes I must have been in? 

I married the young woman, whom the brutal Lutterloh would have had for 


himself, and lived happy ever after. 












































Here, it will be seen, the general idea is very roughly sketched, and 
the sketch was not in all its parts carried out. Another letter, never 
sent to its destination, gives a somewhat later account of Denis,— 







My grandfather’s name was Duval, he was. a barber and perruquier by trade, and 
elder of the French Protestant Church at Winchelsea. I was sent to board with his 
correspondent, a Methodist grocer, at Rye. 

These two kept a fishing-boat, but the fish they caught was many and many a 
barrel of Nantz brandy, which we landed—never mind where—at a place to us well 
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known. In the innocence of my heart, I—a child—got leave to go out fishing. We 
used to go out at night and meet ships from the French coast, 
I learned to scuttle a marlinspike, 

reef a lee-scupper, 

keelhaul a bowsprit 
as well as the best of them. How well I remember the jabbering of the Frenchmen 
the first night as they handed the kegs over to us! One night we were fired into by 
his Majesty’s revenue cutter Zynz. I asked what those balls were fizzing in the 
water, &c. 

I wouldn’t go on with the smuggling; being converted by Mr. Wesley, who 

came to preach to us at Rye—but that is neither here nor there.... 


In these letters neither “ my mother,” nor the Count de Saverne and 
his unhappy wife appear; while Agnes exists only as “ that charming 
girl.” Count de Ja Motte, the Baron de Lutterloh, and the Westons, seem 
to have figured foremost in the author’s mind : they are historical characters, 
In the first letter, we are referred to the Annual Register for the story of 
De Ja Motte and Lutterloh: and this is what we read there,— 


January 5, 1781.—A gentleman was taken into custody for treasonable practices, 
named Henry Francis de la Motte, which he bore with the title of baron annexed 
toit. He has resided in Bond Street, at a Mr. Otley’s, a woollen draper, for some 
time. 

When he was going up stairs at the Secretary of State’s office, in Cleveland Row, 
he dropped several papers on the staircase, which were immediately discovered by the 
messenger, and carried in with him to Lord Hillsborongh. After his examination, 
he was committed a close prisoner, for high treason, to the Tower. The papers taken 
from him are reported to be of the highest importance. Among them, are particular 
lists of every ship of force in any of our yards and docks, &c. &c. 

In consequence of the above papers being found, Henry Lutterloh, Esq., of 
Wickham, near Portsmouth, was afterwards apprehended and brought to town. The 
messengers found Mr. Lutterloh ready booted to go a hunting. When he understood 
their business, he did not discover the least embarrassment, but delivered his keys 
with the utmost readiness. .... Mr. Lutterloh is a German, and had lately taken 
a house at Wickham, within a few miles of Portsmouth ; and as he kept a pack 
of hounds, and was considered as a good companion, he was well received by 
the gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

July 14, 1781.—Mr. Lutterloh’s testimony was of so serious a nature, that the 
court seemed in a state of astonishment during the whole of his long examination. 
He said that he embarked in a plot with the prisoner in the year 1778, to furnish the 
French court with secret intelligence of the Navy ; for which, at first, he received 
only eight guineas a month ; the importance of his information appeared, however, 
so clear to the prisoner, that he shortly after allowed him fifty guineas a month, 
besides many valuable gifts; that, upon any emergency, he came post to town to 
M. de la Motte, but common occurrences, relative to their treaty, he sent by the post. 
He identified the papers found in his garden, and the seals, he said, were M. de la 
Motte’s, and well known in France, He had been to Paris by direction of the 
prisoner, and was closeted with Monsieur Sartine, the French Minister. He had 
formed a plan for capturing Governor Johnstone’s squadron, for which he demanded 
8,000 guineas, and a third share of the ships, to be divided amongst the prisoner, 
himself, and his friend in a certain office, but the French court would not agree to 
yielding more than an eighth share of the squadron. After agreeing to enable the 
French to take the commodore, he went to Sir Hugh Palliser and offered a plan to 
take the French, and to defeat his original project with which he had furnished the 
French court, 
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The trial lasted for thirteen hours, when the jury, after a short deliberation, 
pronounced the prisoner guilty, when sentence was immediately passed upon him ; 
the prisoner received the awful doom (he was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered), with great composure, but inveighed against Mr. Lutterloh in warm 
terms. ....! His behaviour throughout the whole of this trying scene exhibited 
a combination of manliness, steadiness, and presence of mind. He appeared, at the 
same time, polite, condescending, and unaffected, and, we presume, could never have 
stood so firm and collected at so awful a moment, if, when he felt himself fully 
convicted as a traitor to the State which gave him protection, he had not, however 
mistakenly, felt a conscious innocence within his own breast that he had devoted his 
life to the service of his country. .... 

M. de la Motte was about five feet ten inches in height, fifty years of age, and of 
a comely countenance ; his deportment was exceedingly genteel, and his eye was 
expressive of strong penetration. He wore a white cloth coat and a linen waistcoat 
worked in tambour.— Annual Register, vol. xxiv., p. 184. 

It is not improbable that from this narrative of a trial for high treason 
in 1781 the whole story radiated. These are the very men whom we have 
seen in Thackeray’s pages; and it is a fine test of his insight and power to 
compare them as they lie embalmed in the Annual Register, and as they 
breathe again in ‘“ Denis Duval.” The part they were to have played in 
the story is already intelligible, all but the way in which they were to 
have confused the lives of Denis and his love. “‘* At Jeast, Duval,’ 
De la Motte said to me when I shook hands with him and with all 
my heart forgave him, ‘mad and reckless as I have been and fatal to 
all whom I loved, I have never allowed the child to want, and have 
supported her in comfort when I myself was almost without a meal.’” 
What was the injury which Denis forgave with all his heart? Fatal 
to all whom he loved, there are evidences that De la Motte was to have 
urged Lutterloh’s pretensions to Agnes: whose story at this period we 
find inscribed in the note-book in one word—“ Henriette Iphigenia.” 
For Agnes was christened Henriette originally, and Denis was called 
Blaise.* 

As for M. Lutterloh, “ that consummate scoundrel, and doubly odious 
from speaking English with a German accent”—having hanged De la 
Motte, while confessing that he had made a solemn engagement with 


him never to betray each other, and then immediately laying a wager 
that De la Motte would be hanged, having broken open a secretaire, and 





* Among the notes there is a little chronological table of events as they occur— 
Blaise, born, 1763. 
Henriette de Barr was born in 1766-7 
Her father went to Corsica, ’68. 
Mother fled, 68. 
Father killed at B., ’69. 
Mother died, ’70. 
Blaise turned out, ’79. 
Henriette Igeyema, ’81. 
La Motte’s catastrophe, ’82. 
Rodney’s action, ’82. 
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distinguished himself in various other ways—he seems to have gone 
to Winchelsea, where it was easy for him to threaten or cajole the 
Westons into trying to force Agnes into his arms. She was living with 
these people, and we know how they discountenanced her faithful affec- 
tion for Denis. Overwrought by the importunities of. Lutterloh and the 
Westons, she escaped to Dr. Barnard for protection; and soon unexpected 
help arrived. The De Viomesnils, her mother’s relations, became suddenly 
convinced of the innocence of the countess. Perhaps (and when we say 
perhaps, we repeat such hints of his plans as Mr. Thackeray uttered in 
conversation at his fireside) they knew of certain heritages to which 
Agnes would be entitled were her mother absolved: at any rate, they had 
reasons of their own for claiming her at this opportune moment—as they 
did. Agnes takes Dr. Barnard’s advice and goes off to these prosperous 
relations, who, having neglected her so long, desire her so much. Perhaps 
Denis was thinking of the sad hour when he came home, long years 
afterward, to find his sweetheart gone, when he wrote:—“O Agnes, 
Agnes! how the years roll away! What strange events have befallen 
us; what passionate griefs have we had to suffer: what a merciful heaven 
has protected us, since that day when your father knelt over the little cot, 
in which his child lay sleeping !” 

At the time she goes home to France, Denis is far away fighting on 
board the Arethusa, under his old captain, Sir Richard Pearson, who 


commanded the Serapis in the action with Paul Jones. Denis was 
wounded early in this fight, in which Pearson had to strike his own colours, 
almost every man on board being killed or hurt. Of Pearson's career, 
which Denis must have followed in after days, there is more than one 
memorandum in Mr. Thacker: y's note-book. 


Serapis, R. Pearson. Beatson’s Memoirs. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 49, pp. 484. Account of action with Paul Jones, 1779. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 502, pp. 84. Pearson knighted, 1780. 
Commanded the Arethusa off Ushant, 1781, } “ Field of Mars,” 
in Kempenfeldt’s action. art. Ushaut. 


and then follows the question,— 


Qy. How did Pearson get away from Paul Jones ? 


But before that is answered we will quote “ the story of the disaster ” 
as Sir Richard tells it, “in words nobler than any I could supply:” and, 
indeed, Mr. Thackeray seems to have thought much of the letter to the 
Admiralty-Office, and to have found Pearson’s character in it. 

After some preliminary fighting— 


We dropt alongside of each other, head and stern, when the fluke of our gpare 
anchor hooking his quarter, we became so close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of our 
guns touched cach other’s sides. In this position we engaged from half-past eight 
till half-past ten; during which time, from the great quantity and variety of com- 
bustible matter which they threw in upon our decks, chains, and, in short, every 
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part of tlie ship, we were on fire no less than ten or twelve times in different parts of 
the ship, and it was with the greatest difficulty and exertion imaginable at times, that 
we were able to get it extinguished. At the same time the largest of the two frigates 
kept sailing round us the whole action and raking us fore and aft, by which means she 
killed or wounded almost every man on the quarter and main decks. 

About half-past nine, a cartridge of powder was set on fire, which, running from 
cartridge to cartridge all the way aft, blew up the whole of the people and officers 
that were quartered abaft the mainmast. ... At ten o’clock they called for quarter 
from the ship alongside; hearing this, I called for the boarders and ordered them to 
board her, which they did; but the moment they were on board her, they discovered a 
superior number laying under cover with pikes in their hands ready to receive them; 
our people retreated instantly into our own ship, and returned to their guns till past 
ten, when the frigate coming across our stern and pouring her broadside into us again, 
without our being able to bring a gun to bear on her, I found it in vain, and, in short, 
impracticable, from the situation we were in, to stand ont any longer with the least 
prospect of success. I therefore struck. Our mainmast at the same time went by the 
board... . 

I am extremely sorry for the misfortune that has happened—that of losing His 
Majesty’s ship I had the honour to command; but, at the same time, I flatter myself 
with the hopes that their lordships will be convinced that she has not been given 
away, but that on the contrary every exertion has been used to defend her. 


The Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough, after drifting about in 
the North Sea, were brought into the Texel by Paul Jones ; when Sir 
Joseph Yorke, our ambassador at the Hague, memorialized their high 
mightinesses the States-General of the Low Countries, requesting that 
these prizes might be given up. Their high mightinesses refused 


to interfere. 

Of course the fate of the Serapis was Denis’s fate; and the question 
also is, how did he get away from Paul Jones? A note written imme- 
diately after the query suggests a hair-breadth escape for him after a 


double imprisonment. 


Some sailors are lately arrived from Amsterdam on board the Letitia, Captain 
March. They were taken out of the hold of a Dutch East Indiaman by the eaptain of 
the Kingston privateer, who, having lost some of his people, gained some information 
of their fate from a music-girl, and had spirit enough to board the ship and search 
her. The poor wretches were all chained down in the hold, and but for this would 
have been carried to perpetual slavery.— Gentleman’s Magazine, 50, pp. 101. 


Do we see how truth and fiction was to have been married here? Sup- 
pose that Denis Duval, escaping from one imprisonment in Holland, fell into 
the snares of Dutch East Indiamen, or was kidnapped with the men of 
the Kingston privateer? Denis chained down in the hold, thinking one 
moment of Agnes and the garden wall, which alone was too much to 
separate them, and at the next moment of how he was now to be carried 
to perpetual slavery, beyond hope. And then the music-girl; and the 
cheer of the Kingston’s men as they burst into the hold and sct the 
prisoners free. It is easy to imagine what those chapters would have 
been like. 

At liberty, Denis was still kept at sea, where he did not rise to the 
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heroic in a day, but progressed through all the commonplace duties of a 
young seaman’s life, which we find noted down accordingly :— 


He must serve two years on board before he can be rated midshipman. Such 
volunteers are mostly put under the care of the gunner, who caters for them; and are 
permitted to walk the quarter-deck and wear the uniform from the beginning. When 
fifteen and rated midshipmen, they form a mess with the mates. When examined for 
their commissions they are expected to know everything relative to navigation and 
seamanship, are strictly examined in the different sailings, working tides, days’ 
works, and double altitudes—and are expected to give some account of the different 
methods of finding the longitudes by a time-keeper and the lunar observations. In 
practical seamanship they must show how to cenduct a ship from one place to another 
under every disadvantage of wind, tide, &c. After this, the candidate obtains a certificate 
from the captain, and his commission when he can get it. 


Another note describes a personage whose acquaintance we have 
missed :— 

A seaman of the old’ school, whose hand was more familiar with the tar-brush 
than with Hadley’s quadrant, who had peeped into the mysteries of navigation as 
laid down by J. Hamilton Moore, and who acquired an idea of the rattletraps and 
rigging of a ship through the famous illustrations which adorn the pages of Darcy 
Lever. 

Denis was a seaman in stirring times. “The year of which we treat,” 
says the Annual Register for 1779,, “ presented the most awful appearance of 
public affairs which perhaps this country had beheld for many ages ;” and 
Duval had part in more than one of the startling events which suceeeded 
each other so rapidly in the wars with France and America and Spain. He 
was destined to come into contact with Major André, whose fate excited 
extraordinary sympathy at the time: Washington is said to have shed 
tears when he signed his death-warrant. It was on the 2nd of October, 
1780, that this young officer was executed. A year later, and Denis was 
to witness the trial and execution of one whom he knew better and was 
more deeply interested in, De la Motte. The courage and nobleness 
with which he met his fate moved the sympathy of Duval, whom he 
had injured, as well as of most of those who saw him die. Denis 
has written concerning him :—“ Except my kind namesake, the captain 
and admiral, this was the first gentleman I ever met in intimacy, a 
gentleman with many a stain,—nay, crime to reproach him, but not all 
lost, I hope and pray. I own to having a kindly feeling towards that 
fatul man.” 

Lutterloh’s time had not yet come; but besides that we find 
him disposed of with the Royal George in the first-quoted letter, an 
entry in the note-book unites the fate of the bad man with that of the 
good ship.* 





* Contemporary accounts of the foundering of the Royal George represent her 
crowded with people from the shore. We have seen how Lutterloh was among these, 
having come on board to receive the price of his treason. 
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Meanwhile, the memorandum “ Rodney’s action, 1782,” indicates that 
Duval was to take part in our victory over the French fleet commanded by 
the Count de Grasse, who was himself captured with the Ville de Paris and 
four other ships. “ De Grasse with his suite landed on Southsea Common, 
Portsmouth. They were conducted in carriages to the George, where a 
most sumptuous dinner had been procured for the count and his suite, by 
Vice-Admiral Sir Peter Parker, who entertained him and his officers at 
his own expense.” Tere also was something for. Denis to see; and in this 
same 2utumn came on the trial of the two Westons, when Denis was to 
be the means—unconscious!y—of bringing his old enemy, Joseph Weston, 
to punishment. There are two notes to this effect. 


1782-3. Jo. Weston, always savage against Blaise, fires on him in Cheapside. 

The Black Act_is 9 George IL, ¢, 22,. The preamble says:—Whereas several 
ill-designing and disorderly persons have associated themselves under the name of 
Blacks, and entered into confederacies to support and assist one another in stealing 
and destroying deer, robbing warrens and fish-ponds .... It then goes on to 
enact that if any person or persons shall wilfully or maliciously shoot at any person 
in any dwelling-house or other place, he shall suffer death as in cases of felony with- 
out benefit of the clergy. 


A Joseph Weston was actually found guilty under the Black Act, of 
firing at and wounding a man on Snow Hill, and was hanged with his 
brother. Mr. Thackeray’s note-book refers him to “The Westons in 
‘Sessions Papers,’ 1782, pp. 463, 470, 473,” to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


1782, to “Genuine Memoirs of George and Joseph Weston, 1782,” and 
Notes and Queries, Series I. vol. x.* 
The next notes (in order of time) concern a certain very disinterested 
action of Duval’s:— 
Deal Riots, 1783. 


Deau.—Here has been a great scene of confusion, by a party of Colonel Douglas’s 
Light Dragoons, sixty in number, who entered the town in the dead of the night in 
aid to the excise officers, in order to break open the stores and make seizures: but the 
smugglers, who are never unprepared, having taken the alarm mustered together, and 
a mnost desperate battle ensued. 


Now old Duval, the perruquier, as we know, belonged to the great 
Mackerel party, or smuggling conspiracy, which extended all along the 
coast; and frequent allusion has been made to his secret stores, and 
to the profits of his so-called fishing expeditions. Remembering what 
has been written of this gentleman, we can easily imagine the falsehoods, 
tears, lying asseverations of poverty and innocence which old Duval must 





* These notes also appear in the same connection:— 

“ Horse- Stealers.’ One Saunders was committed to Oxford gaol for horse- 
stealing, who appears to have belonged to a gang, part of whom stole horses in the 
north counties, and the other part in the south, and about the midland counties they 
used to meet and exchange.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 39, 165. 

1783. Capital Convictions.—At the Spring Assizes, 1783, 119 prisoners received 
sentence of Death. 
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have uttered on the terrible night when the excise officers visited him. 
But his exclamations were to no purpose, for it is a fact that when Denis, 
saw what was going on, he burst out with the truth, and though he knew 
it was his own inheritance he was giving up, he led the officers right away 
to the hoards they were seeking. 

His conduct on this occasion Denis has already referred to where he 
says:—“ There were matters connected with this story regarding which 
I could not speak. . . . Now they are secrets no more. That 
old society of smugglers is dissolved long ago: nay, I shall have to tell 
presently how I helped myself to break it up.” And therewith all old 
Duval’s earnings, all Denis’s fortune that was to be, vanished; but of 
course Denis prospered in his profession, and had no need of unlawful 
gains.* 

But very sad times intervened between Denis and prosperity. He 
was to be taken prisoner by the French, and to fret many long years 
away in one of their arsenals. At last the Revolution broke out, and 
he may have been given up, or—thanks to his foreign tongue and ex- 
traction —found means to escape. Perhaps he went in search of 
Agnes, whom we know he never forgot, and whose great relations were 
now in trouble; for the Revolution which freed him was terrible to 
“ aristocrats.” 


This is nearly all the record we have of this part of Denis’s life, and 


of the life which Agnes led while she was away from him. But perhaps 
it was at this time that Duval saw Marie Antoinette; perhaps he 
found Agnes, and helped her to get away; or had Agnes already 
escaped to England, and was it in the old familiar haunts—Farmer 
Perreau’s Columbarium, where the pigeons were that Agnes loved; the 
rectory garden basking in the autumn evening ; the old wall and the pear- 
tree behind it; the plain from whence they could see the French lights 
across the Channel ; the little twinkling window in a gable of the priory 
house, where the light used to be popped out at nine o’clock—that Denis 
and Agnes first met after their long separation ? 

However that may have been, we come presently upon a note 
of “a tailor contracts to supply three superfine suits for 11/. 11s. 





* Notices of Sussex smuggling (says the note-book) are to be found in vol. x. of 
Sussex Archeological Collections, 69,94. Reference is also made to the Gent!eman’s 
Magazine, vol. viii. pp. 292, 172. 

¢ The following memoranda appear in the note-book:— 

“Marie Antoinette was born on the 2nd November, 1755, and her saint’s day is 
the Fitz pes Morts. 

“In the Corsican expedition the Legion de Lorraine was under the Baron de 
Viomesnil. He emigrated at the commencement of the Revolution, took an active 
part in the army of Condé, and in the emigration, returned with Louis X VILL, fol- 
lowed him to Gand, and was made marshal and peer of France after ’15. 

“ Another Vi. went with Rochambeau to America in 1780,” 
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(Gazetteer and Daily Advertiser);” and also of a villa at Beckenham, 
with “four parlours, eight bed-rooms, stables, two acres of garden, and 
fourteen acres of: meadow, let for 70/. a year,” which may have been 
the house the young people first lived in after they were married. Later, 
they moved to Fareport, where, as we read, the admiral is weighed along 
with his own pig, But he cannot have given up the service for many 
years after his marriage, for he writes :—“ T’other day when we took over 
the King of France to Calais (H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence being in com- 
mand), I must needs have a post-chaise from Dover to look at that old 
window in the priory house at Winchelsea. I went through the old 
wars, despairs, tragedies. - I sighed as vehemently after forty years as 
though the infandi dolores were fresh upon me, as though I were the 
schoolboy trudging back to his task, and taking a last look at his 
dearest joy.” 

“ And who, pray, was Agnes?” he writes elsewhere. ‘ To-day her 
name is Agnes Duval, and she sits at her work-table hard by. The lot of 
my life has been changed by knowing her—to win such a prize in life’s 
lottery has been given but to very few. What I have done—of any 
worth—has been done by trying to deserve her.” ... “ Monsieur 
mon fils,—(this is to his boy)—if ever you marry, and have a son, I 
hope the little chap will have an honest man for a grandfather, and 
that you wall be able to say, ‘I loved him,’ when the daisies cover 
me.” Once more of Agnes he writes:—“ When my ink is run out, 


and my little tale is written, and yonder church that is ringing to seven 
o'clock prayers shall toll for a certain D. D.; you will please, good 
neighbours, to remember that I never loved any but yonder lady, and 
keep a place by Darby for Joan when her turn shall arrive.” 
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Che Red Shint in Calabria, 


4 


As the last boat pushed off from the Calabrian shore, I obeyed the com- 
mander’s orders by forming the soldiers, who maintained perfect silence, 
into three columns. Above our heads on the nearest mountain slope 
towered the fort of Altafiumara, which seemed to me already in our pos- 
session. When I joined the commander he told me that the promised 
guides had not made their appearance. “ What shall we do?” I asked. 
* Do without,” he replied. 

Placing myself at the head of the fifty men who composed the right 
wing, we ascended the dry bed of the torrent of Altafiumara, the bright. 
white stones guiding our steps amid the deepening gloom. As we reached 
the high road, I arranged my men as skirmishers, in order to have a better 
chance of gaining the fort unperceived. We were soon overtaken by a 
carriage drawn by three horses; the occupants, whom I ordered to dis- 
mount, were evidently puzzled at our accent, and trembled when they 
found that we were armed. 

“ Whence do you come? ” I asked. 

“From Reggio, and we are bound for Scylla; we are townsfolk.” 

“Fear nothing ! we will not harm you, but you must come with us for 
a time.” 

“Signori! We are honest folk; we are going to Scylla on business of 
our own.” 

“Tf you belong to Reggio you must be acquainted with these districts?” 

“JT am,” said the youngest of the group. “Iam a sportsman; I know 
every inch of the ground.” 

“Then come with us for half an hour.” 

“Signore!” cried another of the party, “ this is my only son; have 
pity on me! I also know this district ; let me come in his stead.” 

“Come both of you,” I answered, ‘and without loss of time. Will 
any one give me a cigar?” 

“TJ will,” they replied in a breath. One lit a match, and in the 
flickering light the red shirt was recognized. “Ah!” they exclaimed, 
drawing a long breath of relief, “ you are Garibaldians. How many have 
landed? Is Garibaldi with you?” and showers of kisses on my hands 
and face were interspersed with the questions. 

“ Signore,” said one of them, “ scarcely ten minutes since we passed a 
battalion of Bourbonites going to Scylla to relieve the garrison.” 

Despatching a messenger to the commander with these important 
tidings, I inquired how many royal troops occupied the coast line between 
Scylla and Reggio. 

“Fourteen thousand! How many Garibaldians have landed ?” 


a 
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“ Our name is legion,” I replied. 

At this juncture a volley of musketry, followed by a cannon shot, 
was heard in the direction of the fort. 

“ You can continue the journey,” I said to the occupants of the car- 
riage; ‘these two,” pointing to the father and son, “ will be our guides.” 

We are discovered, I thought to myself; our enterprise has fuiled. 
Nothing remains now but to sell our lives as dearly as possible. I con- 
tinued our march towards the fort, so as not to deviate from the instructions 
received, but in an oblique line, in hope of joining the remainder of 
our band, exposed to serious danger, shut in between the fort and the sea. 
We soon encountered a patrol of royalists, dispersed them with the bayonet, 
and took two prisoners; and this skirmish was hardly over when I heard 
the tramp of armed men along the torrent’s bed. Ordering my soldiers not 
to fire, we advanced with a—“ Chi va 14? ”—*“ Calabria ! ”—‘ Messina ! ” 
I replied. These were our watchwords, 

“What's in the wind?” I asked of Major Miss, for it was he at the 
head of the “Guides” detached for the occasion from the General’s own 
body-guard. 

“‘ We came to surprise the enemy, and the enemy has surprised yg.” 

‘“‘ Where is the rest of the column?” 

“Marching in a parallel line with us in order to gain the mountain 
heights during the night.” 

“ But how did it happen?” 

“ Happen! The commander is a know-nothing ; didn’t even know 
the position of the fort; but the least said the soonest mended. Our 
left wing had reached the bastions when they stumbled over a patrol, 
whom they summoned to surrender, _ The patrol replied with a discharge 
of musketry ; our men charged gallantly with the bayonet, and the patrol 
fled precipitately into the fort, leaving several dead or wounded on the 
ground. The garrison fired an alarm gun, and a few moments after, by 
the beacon-lights, we saw two men-of-war approaching. Nothing remains 
but to gain the mountains as best we can.” 

“By concealing ourselves up there,” I replied, pointing to the rising 
ground overhangnig the main road, “ we might take them by surprise, 
decimate them with our near fire, disperse them, and in some measure 
atone for our wretched failure.” 

“The precise orders are to take up a position on the mountain heights ; 
the utmost we can do is to keep watch on the battalion’s march, and pro- 
tect our comrades in case they have not crossed the road in time, We must 
seek a guide at the first hut.” 

“T have two with me.” 

Placing a few scouts at short distances from the road, we wound for 
an hour to our left; then, when we had ascertained that our comrades had 
out-distanced the enemy's battalion, we followed the bed of the torrent, 
and continued our ascent by rocky and almost inaccessible paths, climbing 
up perpendicular juts sometimes ten feet high. If the darkness and the 

82—2 
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exaggerated idea which, as we afterwards learned, the enemy had of our 
numbers had not deterred them from pursuit, we should have been 
inevitably cut to pieces. How we regretted the absence of the scaling- 
ladders which we had left behind when all hopes of surprising the fort 
were abandoned! In order to gain some of the rocky heights we were 
obliged-to mount on each other’s shoulders; then lower a musket to the 
last man, which he seized with both hands, and, pressing his feet against 
the slippery sides of the perpendicular wall, managed to struggle upwards 
until he came within reach of our grasp. Ready to drop with fatigue, 
the sweat running from us in rivulets, we followed the chamois paths 
throughout the night. Gloomy at our failure (we who were so used to 
victory) and grieved to think of Garibaldi’s vexation, we were never- 
theless frequently enlivened by the sallies of the soldiers, many of whom 
were university students, some having taken their degree. 

“ A hut! a hut!” shouted the first man who had gained the top of one 
of our most dangerous ascents, and the hope of finding water to drink 
quickened the movements of the rest. Suddenly a gun-shot echoed from 
hill to hill. Instinctively each man seized his musket. “It’s nothing,” 
said @ soldier in Venetian dialect, “my gun’s gone off and the shot has 
pierced my hand;” and in truth the palm was perforated by the bullet. 
We bound it up with our handkerchiefs and led him to the hut. The 
only doctor who had accompanied us was with the commander; so we 
dressed the wound as best we could, and the brave lad continued his 
disastrous march as if nothing had happened. 

A small iron lamp sent flickerings of lurid light across the low-ceiled 
room of the hut, the atmosphere of which was impregnated with soot. 
Neither our words, nor the care we took to soften our voices, availed to 
pacify a woman and a girl coiled up on a heap of dirty straw in a corner, 
when they learned that it was our intention to take the husband and father 
as our guide to the mountain heights—hoping that an inhabitant of the 
district would lead us by easier paths than those known to our Reggian 
sportsman. We tried to excite their womanly compassion for our wounded 
comrade, we poured some pieces of silver into the wife’s lap, we told her 
that we were Garibaldians come to free Calabria from the royal troops. 
It was all in vain; the convulsive sobs increased. Garibaldi was a per- 
sonage and liberty an idea unknown to the inmates of that hovel. The 
appearance of such strange visitors all armed, in that hitherto inviolate 
solitude and at that hour of the night, had deprived them of all sensation 
save that of terror. 

Finding that his dogged refusal to accompany us was followed by 
menaces on our part, the shepherd at last decided to get up and dress 
himself. First, he hauled on a pair of old fustian breeches which just 
reached below the knee, then fastened on a pair of sandals fashioned to 
a point and tied at the instep: both vamp and sole were made of goatskin, 
so that he walked as noiselessly as if he wore the shoes of Sleep. Placing 
on his head a cone-shaped hat of rusty black cloth, ornamented with 
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streamers of narrow velvet, he tucked a short jacket under his arm, and, 
his toilette completed, bade adieu to his wife and child, who clung to one 
another with the convulsive gestures of despair. 

The shepherd led us by easier paths towards the mountain peak which 
we were bent on reaching, and which, as the sky cleared, we saw before 
us in the dim moonlight during two full hours of uninterrupted march. 
At our feet rose the lighthouse of Charybdis, beyond lay a long luminous 
strip of land which we knew to be Messina; and further still arose a 
colossal pyramid on which heaven’s archway seemed to rest, and that was 
Etna. ‘The night breeze, the rarefied air, the sight of the horizon, 
refreshed our failing strength; we marched briskly, as we were without the 
impedimenta of ambulance, provision, and ammunition trains, knapsacks or 
overcoats. Counting on a four hours’ expedition, the soldiers had been 
ordered to leave all such encumbrances at the Faro; and now we found 
ourselves launched into the great unknown with twenty cartridges apiece 
—without rations, without cigars ! 

In reply to our reiterated questions our taciturn guide informed us 
that we were in Aspromonte; that for miles around the mountains were 
deserted; that the soil produced corn and potatoes; that the peasants 
came from the coast and from remote hamlets at seed and harvest time; 
and that the crops for the year were gathered in. Of these enlivening 
tidings the soldiers made the rarest fun, and towards dawn we gained the 
summit of the peak, when what was our astonishment as an interminable 
plateau spread out before our eyes, while in the far-off distance we 
descried a gigantic mountain towering to the skies. Seeing a hayrick 
near at hand we dismissed our guide, hastened towards it and sank 
exhausted on the ground; but the bitter cutting wind so froze our vitals 
that our teeth chattered in our very sleep. 

Waking to discuss the necessity of a foraging expedition, we noted a 
horseman making towards us across the fields of stubble, and waving his 
hat as in token of recognition. Presently two mules, heavily laden, 
appeared in his track. 

‘‘T smell the animal fluid of ham,” cried a soldier. 

* And I the vegetable fluid of bread.” 

“ And I see two barrels,” said the major, using his spy-glass. 

At this announcement a sweetly modulated flute sounded the notes 


~ 


4 ye 3? 9 ; . 
irnani’s drinking song :— 
Beviam, beviam. 


“ A flute !”’ I exclaimed, looking round in surprise. 

“Tt belongs to a young volunteer from Bergamo; he is the Orpheus 
of our expedition. He fights and marches with his flute in his pocket,” 
said a soldier near. 

The drinking song was followed by a polka. Blending their voices in 
a masterly accompaniment, several of our men produced a perfect imitation 
of violins and counterbass; the soldiers seized each other round the waist, 
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and danced like mad. We resembled a company of virtuosi at a country 
festival rather than a handful of militant patriots launched into the midst 
of a hostile army, divided from our own people by a series of fortifications 
by the sea and the enemy’s fleet. The Ionian and the Tyrrhenian Sea 
kissed the Sicilian shores with their purple waves; the island, veiled in a 
mist of golden light, seemed to tremble in that mysterious embrace; the 
murmur of the pine forests which clothed the distant mountain slopes, 
echoing across the plain, gave tone and colour to the idyll. Meanwhile, 
the horseman drew near, and we rushed towards him with questions 
and glad welcome. 

“Tn the night,” he said, “the news of your landing reached Reggio, 
and learning your whereabouts, the secret committee sent me to tell you 
that you will be joined by bands of Calabrians. Six mules laden with 
provisions were despatched; four, alas! have fallen into the enemy's 
clutches, but they will now be replaced.” 

Major Miss and myself then drew our visitor aside, in order to gain 
a clear idea of our situation. He informed us that the country awaited 
Garibaldi with the utmost anxiety, that the populations were prepared to 
second his enterprise; that the Bourbon constitution had been hailed with 
contempt and derision ; that any compromise with the reigning family was 
henceforward impossible; that the troops were faithful to their flag, and, 
despite their reverses in Sicily, would fight for their king to the last; 
that, besides the fifteen battalions echelloned along the coast, ten battalions 
occupied the strategic positions of Mileto, and would impede our entrance 
into Upper Calabria with numbers three times superior. 

“Oh, that we will leave to Garibaldi,” said the major; ‘he possesses 
the secret of conquering the many with the few—of storming fortresses 
without any help from cannon, as he did at Milazzo.” 

Concerning himself our visitor informed us that: his name was G : 
that he had been an exile for thirteen years, and had returned clandestinely 
to Calabria, to assist the revolutionary preparations. “ Garibaldi,” he said, 
“will be content with my native province.” He then offered to cross the 
straits and convey our letters to the Dictator. We possessed a pencil, but 
no paper, and while we were canvassing the soldiers to find some, the 
mules arrived, and for the moment all thoughts save of appeasing our 
hunger were suspended. 

“ Here’s paper!” cried the major, unrolling a form of caciocavallo. 

Taking half, he drew up his report for the Dictator, and on the 
remainder I wrote to my wife, who I knew would not believe me in the 
land of the living unless she saw my handwriting. 

“ Sans adieu!” said G——, as he rode away. “I shall return 
to-morrow with a band of Calabrians.” 

He had hardly left us when the advanced sentinel of our little camp 
announced the approach of the commander's corps, and we suspended our 
repast to share it with our comrades. 

By still steeper paths than those which we had trodden they had 
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gained the plateau, and arrived torn and worn; but the unexpected 
viands and the fabulous glass of wine distributed to each caused every 
one to forget the fatigues they had undergone. After breakfast we con- 
tinued our march across the plain, and our Reggian sportsman led us to 
a factor’s house, situate at the foot of the mountain of St. Angelo, where 
we took up our quarters. It looked like a castle strongly built around a 
courtyard; centenary firs encompassed it, temperating the almost tropical 
heat of August in that southernmost portion of Italy, and affording 
grateful shelter to our weary column. ‘The commander and his staff 
ensconced themselves in the peasant’s house facing the plateau, consisting 
of three low-roofed, smoke-blackened rooms; the rest of the edifice was 
divided into granaries devoid of grain, cellars without wine, haylofts where 
there was no hay, and stables untroubled by cattle. 

The peasants gave us a cordial welcome, ceded their narrow 
nuptial bed to the commander, and helped us to settle ourselves on 
the benches or on heaps of straw. The “ staff” was numerous, and its 
component parts worthy of note : one colonel, one major, four captains, 
one lieutenant, two ensigns. Three months previously, of these nine one 
was a poet, one a cloth-merchant, one a photographer, one an engineer, 
one a landed proprietor, one a farmer, one a notary, one a journalist, two 
were advocates. Nearly all had served as privates in the past wars for Italian 
independence, and therefore had been exiled or imprisoned; courage and 
intuition atoned for the utter absence of military science. The failure of 
the plan for surprising the fort had diminished the authority of the com- 
mander, hence he felt the necessity of deciding on our future steps 
according to the counsels of his staff. In the first sitting, held by the 
war council of nine on the morning of the 10th August, some proposed 
to march on Cosensa, and provoke an insurrection in Upper Calabria; 
others suggested an assault on Reggio; but the proposition that we should 
await the Calabrian reinforcements, and lay down as our object a series of 
sudden attacks in various parts of the coast in order to draw the enemy 
on our track, and so facilitate Garibaldi’s landing, obtained a majority of 
votes. This plan commended itself to our judgment because, by esta- 
blishing our basis of operations along the mountains of Aspromonte, we 
could at any moment receive orders from our general. The peasants 
informed us that we should find sheep, potatoes, and onions in many 
portions of that immense Alpine group, and limpid springs of water 
everywhere. Thus the all-important problem of food was resolved. 

Before midday we were joined by a certain De L , at the bead of 
120 Calabrians, dressed like our shepherd in conical hats, short breeches, 
and sandals ; they were armed with guns, bayonets, and wore in their 
belts two flint-lock pistols and a knife. On the morrow at dawn another 
hundred arrived, led by P——, and on the eve of the same day yet 
another, with G—— at their head. With admiration I gazed on that 
group of one of the finest types of the human race. They were for the 
most part peasants from the coast bathed by the Ionian Sea. Of middle 
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stature, their limbs were vigorous and firmly knit ; masses of raven black 
hair hid a portion of the full square brow, so like the antique statues, and 
beneath the finely-pencilled, slightly-arched eyebrows, shone the large 
almond-shaped eyes, a tinge of melancholy veiling the vivacity of the 
expression ;. the nose was refined, the tint olive, the lower part of the face 
almost covered with a massive beard. The head, by no means large, 
reposed on a Herculean neck, left bare owing to the extreme heat, and a 
portion of the breast, bare also, was covered with shaggy hair. The 
ancient race of Magna Grecia seemed here preserved in its integrity. 
Assuredly two entirely distinct families inhabit the opposite shores of the 
Straits of Messina: for while in Calabria one notes the Greek graft on the 
Italian trunk, in Sicily the African graft on the Italian trunk is every- 
where visible. In short, the two countries, like the inhabitants, impress 
one with the idea of two different worlds ! 

Our council of war was now augmented by three new officers— 
De L—— of Reggio, and G—— of Catanzaro, who presented themselves 
with the rank of captain; and P , from Reggio, who announced him- 
self a colonel. Thus we became a council of twelve. 

Pp. came to share our fate, and to strengthen our military opera- 
tions by his political influence: moreover, to surround his name in these 
heroic times with warlike fame, in order that he might present himself to 
Garibaldi on his landing as the natural governor of the province, or as 
head of the National Guard. His political talents would scarcely find 
scope in the deserted potato-fields, but we felt the practical benefit of his 
previous labours in several of the neighbouring villages, whence provi- 
dential mules laden with food and wine reached us from time to time. 
He was about fifty years of age, quite the gentleman; tall and well- 
formed, his face and voice were sympathetic; his fluency gained willing 
listeners; his well-known personal and political relations with Count 
Cavour, while they diminished his popularity in our camp, where more 
advanced doctrines prevailed, gave weight and importance to his name and 
counsel. An exile for many years, versed in political struggles, he had 
acquired the art of managing the masses, and a dexterous flexibility which 
avoided discussions : never tiring his hearers with long tirades, from time 
to time he put forth an idea which he had deduced from a fact, without 
ever allowing it to be perceived that the idea was the moral of the fable. 
His presence perturbed the day-dreams of our “commander. Both 
Calabrians, each aspired to supremacy in Calabria; each felt the other a 
stumbling-block in his path. The commander was a week-old Garibaldian 
and colonel; but the fact of his having headed the first expedition vexed 
P ; it was a leaf missing in his laurel crown. It chafed him; for 
although the attempt had failed, he knew that it gave a perilous renown 
to his rival. 

The commander’s exterior was not in his favour; he was a little 
bony livid man, possessing neither eloquence, military science, nor ex- 
perience. He presented himself to Garibaldi with the grade of colonel, 
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affirming that he knew both Calabria and the Calabrians, and possessed 
friends among the officers of the Altafiumara garrison. His patriotism 
was proved ; his courage taken for granted ; his established relations and 
his influence believed in. This sufficed for the General to nominate him 
chief of the expedition, for the success of which he mainly trusted to 
the officers and men placed under him. The failure troubled the com- 
mander but little, the fact of encamping in Calabria seemed to suffice 
him. Some of the soldiers went so far as to say that he had never had 
any intention of taking the fort, and manifested their disinclination to 
obey a man whom they had not known previously upon the battle-field. 
Anxious to distinguish themselves in Garibaldi’s eyes by some fact worthy 
of their past, the inaction of the present became insupportable to them. 
They wished Colonel Muss to resign his command in favour of Major Miss, 
the head of the Guides, a valorous and sympathetic officer, beloved by 
the whole army for his conduct at Milazzo, where, in a hand-to-hand 
combat, he killed two of the Bourbon officers who had attacked Gari- 
baldi’s person. Several members of the council of twelve seconded this 
desire, and a hot and painful dispute ensued. The Calabrian officers 
sided with the commander as their countryman, and as a man possessed 
of influence in the province. P. himself stood by him as a defender 
of prudent measures and cautious strategy, whereas he knew into what 
serious danger the audacious major would be likely to lead him. Finally 
it was resolved that Colonel Muss, retaining the nominal command, should 
occupy himself with the political agitation of the provinces, and that 
Major Miss should assume the military command. A letter from Gari- 
baldi, ordering the commander to act in harmony with the major, decided 
him to bow to this decision. 

These tiresome preliminaries settled, the major, a Calabrian, and 
myself descended to the shore on mules, in order to explore the situa- 
tion, strength, and movements of the enemy. Arrived at the height 
overlooking the fort of Torrecavallo, we saw a battalion of royalists just 
returned from mass, and hastening to the edge of the promontory, stood 
\vithin musket range. The sudden apparition of two red shirts in the rear 
of the fort caused the assembly to be beaten; and after various evolutions 
we were saluted by a few shots which whistled harmlessly by. This ex- 
periment we repeated on various heights;—a portion of the enemy’s troops 
trying to surround us, while others were placed as skirmishers. Believing 
that we were preparing an assault in large numbers, a defensive attitude 
was taken up for miles along the coast. 

Towards evening we rejoined our comrades, and, breaking up the 
camp of St. Angelo, marched across Aspromonte in a north-westerly 
direction, and, ascending ever, reached at dawn the plateau of the 
Forestali, whence rises the loftiest peak of that gigantic group. This 
was the theatre of the tragedy enacted two years later in the self-same 
month of August. In an unfinished and deserted house called dei 
Forestali, we took up our quarters: it is situated precisely where 
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the picturesque peak rises from the level plain. Bright, pure water, flow- 
ing in perennial springs, everywhere abounds. Having slaked my thirst, 
I lay me down to sleep, but after a few hours of feverish torpor I started 
up, bewildered, anxious only to escape from that horrible house. Thou- 
sands of insects were walking over my body, and biting me without 
mercy; they seemed ants to the touch, but no! they were fleas of 
enormous dimensions. I ran to the brook, undressed myself, and drowned 
the impertinent intruders; then following the stream until it enlarged 
to a lake, I plunged in and enjoyed that luxury of luxuries—a cold 
bath. For five days no comb my hair had known, no water had re- 
freshed iny face, nor had my shirt been changed; though a pair of primrose 
kid gloves which I had found in my pocket had preserved my hands 
and nails tolerably clean. And now on issuing from my bath I remem- 
bered that I had no towels, and must e’en dry myself in the sun. This 
feat accomplished, I found a soft bed of leaves barren in the autumn, 
and beneath the shelter of a grand old oak I slept a dreamless sleep. 
When I woke I was sufliciently refreshed to enjoy the grandeur of the 
scene around me. Oaks and pines and firs grouped in curious masses 
the diverse greenery, the different structure forming a wonderful com- 
bination of lines and colour—robustness and antiquity being the only 
qualities in common. The groups being separated one from the other, 
the light that fell between them gave a transparency to these giant forms 
which rendered them both light and graceful; chestnut, walnut, and minor 
trees rose up between the groups, and the paths and soft greensward 
beneath seemed the work of art rather than of nature. Situate but a 
few steps from the rising summit, the soft temperature of spring was 
abruptly divided from African heat, but in the night the cold was intense; 
in short, the sun baked us, and the stars set our teeth chattering. The 
plain forms a circle of many miles radius, and lies above Torrecavallo, 
Scylla, and Bagnara. At wide intervals a few huts and sheep-folds 
broke the strange monotony of the scene; the only point visible on the 
horizon was Etna’s purple cone. It was impossible, even in the hazardous 
project which absorbed us, not to be at times subdued by a mighty awe.* 

Rumours had resched the enemy that 3,000 Calabrians had joined us, 
and numerous patrols were sent as far as St. Angelo to reconnoitre, while 
two battalions were removed from Torrecavallo and St. Giovanni, and 
stationed along the heights. It seems that the peasants at the Fattoria had 
overheard the proposition of some of our number to assault Reggio, and 
interrogated by the enemy, had assured him that such was our intention. 
Indeed, on leaving St. Angelo, we had set our faces towards Reggio, but in 
the night had made a rear front move, and reached the Forestali. 

A sudden assault on Bagnara was now proposed in the council of twelve. 
P. resolutely opposed the project, affirming that in Bagnara alone there 
were 3,000 men, that the troops from Scylla would menace our flank, and 
that nothing would be easier than for the royalists to surround us from 
St. Angelo, and cut off our retreat upon the Forestali. He maintained 
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that by maneuvring along the heights we should carry out our original 
plan of drawing regiments on our track and ungarrisoning the shore, and 
that in the meantime fresh bands of Calabrians would come to our aid. 

“ Signor P. ,’ replied the major, “ we are not used to count our foes. 
The thousand of Marsala were victors at Calatafimi, and such as were left 
of them stormed Palermo. We are consecrated unto death, and we mean 
to die worthily; if you and your followers decline to accompany us, we 
shall go alone.” 

The partisans of the audacious project were in a majority, and the 
assault on Bagnara was resolved on. P. having emptied his wallet of 
objections, turned to us and said,— When I look at or listen to you 
brave boys, I adore you! but you are mad! Nevertheless, I shall follow 
where you lead.” 

At midnight we set out on our march across the plain, and commenced 
the descent by paths hitherto untrodden by human foot. The moon 
courteously illumined the way, but down those steep declivities we rattled 
over more ground than we touched with our feet. A roar of laughter at 
every tumble kept the column in good humour, and enlivened a march of 
ten consecutive hours. ‘The Calabrians never laughed. Owing to their 
goat-skin sandals they kept on their legs better than we did; moreover, 
the joviality and thoughtless gaiety which characterize the Italians of the 
North—especially the Venetians—form a strange contrast with the sad 
seriousness of the inhabitants of Southern Italy. 

As we reached the spur which separates the slopes of Bagnara from 
those of Seylla, we stationed 300 Calabrians on the crest, under the 
command of the soldier-poet of the staff, in order to protect our left flank. 
Olive and lemon groves and vineyards, studding the luxuriant slope, soon 
assured us that we had gained an inhabited district; the sight of the azure 
sea, of Sicily, of the Liparian Isles, which owing to the wondrous purity 
of the atmosphere seemed close to us, and, above all, the finding a deeent- 
looking inn, put us in the highest spirits. Our soldiers seated themselves 
under the festooned vines,-and merrily plucked clusters of zibibio. As 

. the staff advanced to the inn, the host met us at the threshold, hat in 
hand, with a double-barrelled gun upon his shoulder. 

“ Excellencies !" he said, his face beaming a welcome. “ Viva I'Italia! 
Viva Garibaldi! I offer myself as your guide, and meanwhile make 
yourselves at home.” Over his shoulder two bright blue eyes gazed on us 
with girlish curiosity. “This is my daughter,” said the host, moving 
aside, “ she will have the honour of waiting on you. She is dressed in 
her holiday costume, because she is a Garibaldian.” 

“ Gua!” I exclaimed, as a fair beautiful maiden of seventeen came 
forward and saluted us with easy grace, “here we have Andrea del Sarto’s 
Madonna del Sacco.” Whoever has visited the cloisters of the Annunziata, 
in Florence, will remember the wondrous frescoes of Andrea, and the gentle 
head of the Virgin, somewhat more human than Raphael’s Madonnas, yet 
more divine than Murille’s; the Calabrian virgin might have sat for that 
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picture. A fourfold square of coffee-coloured cloth, bordered with golden 
fringe, covered her head and descended to her shoulders; over a white 
muslin dress she wore an elegant tunic of crimson stuff, somewhat shorter 
than her dress; a body of the same material, richly embroidered, especially 
above the elbow and at the border of the bell-shaped sleeves, was laced 
across her bosom, and rose gracefully on the shoulders, leaving bare her 
lovely neck adorned with four rows of pale coral. 

The sight of such refined and delicate beauty took us all by surprise, 
and I could not help asking our host where he had found such a rare 
pearl. 

‘“‘ Her mother,” he answered, “was of gentle blood. I was born and 
bred a servant in her parent’s house. They said I was a handsome lad; 
however that may be, we fell in love, we fled and married clandestinely. 
Her parents disowned my wife, but we lived happily in our poverty. 
She died but two years since, and now my gains and my life are conse- 
crated to Luisa. She has never served any one, as I mean her to marry 
well.” 

“ When the war is finished,” I replied, ‘‘ some young Garibaldian will 
claim her for his bride, I expect, and I hope I shall be accepted as 
compare.” 

** Eccellenza,” said the host, “I kiss ‘your hand.” 

The maiden meanwhile had deftly spread our table beneath the shady 
porch, and now the host busied himself with the frying-pan I could 
not take my eyes off Luisa’s tiny white hands, which a duchess might 
have envied, as she poured out the wine. When the baskets of bread and 
sausage and the flasks of wine which her father had sent for to the near 
village of Solano arrived, she passed along our whole line, dispensing food 
and enthusiasm. 

We resumed our march at midday. The town seemed within gun- 
shot. Along the shore we descried a line of boats, the inhabitants 
hurrying to and fro, bands of soldiers here and there. A man-of-war 
from Scylla anchored at a short distance from the beach, and a boat 
went off either to convey or receive despatches. No sign that the enemy 
suspected our vicinity was visible, but it would be difficult to avoid the 
spy-glasses from the steamer. Ordering the men to unfix their bayonets 
and trail their muskets, we advanced silently for half an hour, gliding 
behind trees, hedges, and vines—Bagnara seeming further off at every 
step. Suddenly we came on a rocky perpendicular descent, and were 
compelled literally to slide down a path hewed out in unequal steps, each 
fifty feet in depth. This difficulty surmounted, we reached vineyards and 
olive terraces, and going straight ahead, at half-past one stood right above 
Bagnara. I commanded the avant-guard, composed of skirmishers from 
Bounet’s battalion, and on reaching the entrance of the chief street, a 
puerile desire to fire the first shot made me snatch a musket from the 
hands of the nearest soldier and gratify my caprice. A sharp exchange 
of shots ensued; an assault which seemed to come from the clouds spread 
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terror and confusion everywhere. The frantic shrieks of the inhabitants 
were painful to hear, as they rushed down to the sea-shore to seek 
refuge in the fishing boats. It is quite impossible to describe the panic 
that seized the Bourbonites for the first few minutes, but they numbered 
8,000 men, and speedily recovered their self-possession. The assembly 
sounded, and in half-an-hour various companies of infantry closed in on 
us from different directions, but after a sharp fire we succeeded in 
repulsing them all. Meanwhile, from the upper portion of the town we 
noted a rapid movement on our right: infantry, cavalry, and mountain 
howitzers on mule-back were being sent in that direction, in order to cut 
off our retreat. Under a heavy fire we retraced our steps, carrying off 
our few wounded. This time I commanded the van,-and by the time we 
reached the rocky staircase, my men had burnt their last cartridge, and 
the Bergamasco musician, taking out his flute, played La Bella Gigogin, 
an air of doubtful fame, which made much laughter. Baked by the 
burning sun-rays, how we reached the summit we never knew. ‘The 
enemy thirsted for an engagement, but leaving the inn to our left we 
reached Solano ere the Bourbonites could come up and shut us out 
of that strategic pass, as they had hoped to do. At Solano we ate and 
drank heartily. I was lodged in the house of a priest, who brought 
me a smoking plate of maccaroni flavoured with tomato sauce, and gave 
me a clean shirt in change for mine, which looked as if it had been used 
to clean a painter’s palette: still it was of the finest linen, whereas the 
priest’s was only a limp cotton rag. 

“Tt is consecrated,” he said, as he handed it to me with a knavish smile. 

“ And the one you get in exchange will buy you maccaroni for the next 
three months to come,” I replied. 

But the smell of the wash-tub bore me into a new world; and in 
an ecstasy of comfort I was falling into slumber on the old-fashioned 
sofa, when a cry of “the enemy! the enemy!” sounded in my ear. 
“Come,” said the priest, shaking me roughly, “get up and go; don’t 
compromise me in return for my hospitality.” 1 yawned, and left the 
house to join my companions on the piazza. 

As I came up to them, a man rushed to us with outstretched arms; he 
had neither coat nor hat; his hair was standing on end, his face livid, 
despairing eyes half starting from his head! It was our host. “ My child! 
my child! they have murdered my child!” was all he could articulate, 
ere he fell fainting at our feet. A cry of horror rose from the bystanders; 
the soldiers cursed the fate that had left them without ammunition. 
I bit my lips and strove to be calm, but the tears filled my eyes. A 
bucket of water brought the wretched father to his senses all too soon; 
then, in broken sentences, he told his tale:—It seemed that 1,500 men, 
proceeding by forced marches to Solano, in order to surround us, had 
halted at the inn, and threatened the young girl with death for having 
given food and shelter to Garibaldians; but offered her life in ex- 
change for her honour. The father, who tried to defend her, was seized 
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and bound, and the awful tragedy was enacted before his eyes. The girl 
seized a kitchen knife, and vowed to stab whoever approached. A ser- 
geant dexterously wrested it from her grasp. She struggled to free herself 
from his embrace, and one of his men wounded her in the face with his 
bayonet. The sight of her blood seemed to sharpen their savage appetite ; 
they fell on her en masse, and despatched her with countless blows. 
Managing to escape from his captors, the unhappy father had fled on till 
he came up with us, and when, amid shrieks and sobs, he had completed 
his tale, there was not a dry eye among us. 

Occupying a strong position above Solano, we awaited the enemy for 
full two hours, but, finding that they had failed in their efforts to surround 
us, they dare not even approach the town. 

From that height my eyes rested on a spectacle such as I have never 
seen equalled before or since: the Archipelago, Eolio, the Gulf of Gioja, 
the Straits of Messina, and, at the two extremities of the scene, Etna and 
Stromboli. What a sea, what mountains, what light, what hues, whet 
memories of races that had disappeared, of civilizations that have passed 
away. And now the sun, shrouded in a purple mist, rested for a moment 
on the summit of Stromboli, rising as a lone pyramid from the sea; then, 
flushing the eastern sky with tints ineffably beautiful, slowly faded from 
our sight. That-magic sunset and the image of Luisa, whom at midday I 
had seen so radiant, so full of hope and promise, and who was now 
a corpse in her desecrated home, mingled unconsciously in my thoughts, 
as, with melancholy steps, I retraced the path to the Forestali. After 
six hours’ march we gained the plateau, and, in the direction of the house, 
descried a light, which increased in brilliancy as we approached. 

Thinking that the enemy had pushed on from St. Angelo we halted in 
order to dispose our columns to the best advantage. But two-and-twenty 
hours’ march had exhausted their strength; hardly had they halted when 
numbers sank down asleep upon the stubble fields. The Calabrians, who 
had performed but two-thirds of the route, were fresh and strong, so we 
placed them in front to guard our camp during the hour of repose 
granted, and then, with the utmost difficulty, induced them to part with 
five of the fifty cartridges with which they were each supplied, to be 
distributed among such of our men as had used up their own. Executing 
a flank movement, in order to reach the slope of the mountain, we sent 
out skirmishers towards the light, which was evidently a camp-fire. They 
returned with the news that fifty Calabrians were awaiting us, and that 
they had prepared a supper of ham, wine and bread, and on hastening up 
we found them seated round a blazing fire which they had lighted near 
the house. We ate merrily and drank an extra glass of wine in honour 
of our new comrades, who assumed the watch for the rest of the night, 
while we slept peacefully till the morning. The impossibility of trans- 
porting our wounded up those fearful steeps had compelled us to leave 
them at Selano; the enemy took them prisoners after our departure, but 
treated them kindly, as we had several of their soldiers prisoners in our 
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hands. A messenger sent by a patrol from Solano told us that they had 
been conveyed to Reggio. 

“ Before the month is over we shall go and release them,” said Major 
Miss. A rapid smile of incredulity flitted over the astute face of the 
mountaineer. The same sentiment rendered the Bourbon prisoners deaf 
to our revolutionary propaganda, In vain I set myself to instil into their 
minds the religion of an Italian fatherland—offering them their liberty 
and holding out the prospect of a glorious future. Compelled to follow all 
our movements, to share our perils and fatigues, we never succeeded in 
gaining the slightest hint as to the enemy’s movements, since to all our 
questions their invariable reply was—Won saccio. 

The mountaineer not daring to throw doubt on. the major’s assertion, 
nor choosing to earry adulation to the point of pretending to believe what 
he deemed absurd, made no reply, but handed over a box of medicines 
and a bag of lint and bandages which we had ordered and paid for at 
Solano. Now for the first time the wounded hand of the Venetian, who 
had kept up with Spartan courage, was properly dressed; the quinine 
cured some half dozen down with tertian fever, but lacryma Christi and 
beefsteaks alone could restore the exhausted strength of more than a 
dozen literally fainting from fatigue. A steaming soup made of ham- 
broth went far towards reviving the whole company, and the rest of the 
morning they spent along the side of the stream to which they had given 
the name of Jordan, some bathing, others washing their garments and 
drying them in the sun. 

The council of twelve meanwhile held serious confabulation anent our 
situation. It was the seventh day since our landing in Calabria; com- 
paratively few insurgents had joined us; no tidings of Garibaldi had 
reached us; the last letter from the Reggian committee was discouraging ; 
provisions were uncertain, sinée the laden mules were almost always seized 
by the enemy; our ammunition was exhausted. 

“ Let us force our way into Upper Calabria,” proposed Captain S——, 
just returned from one of his daily excursions to the outposts. The 
outposts were his idée fixe, and when the rest of the staff, after a long 
day’s march, sank down overcome with fatigue, he cheerfully went on 
his way some seven or eight miles among the mountains in order to 
reconnoitre and post the sentinels. Born in the Abruzzi, he partook of 
the iron nature of his compatriots, the bears. ‘ Let us now reach the 
district of Cosenza,” he continued. ‘ The brave population will rise at 
our approach, and we shall be able to offer Garibaldi a beach whereon to 
land, with an entire province as a basis for his continental operations. What 
can we hope by remaining in these deserted forests, these mountains and 
these precipices? Here, Cadmus-like, we may sow our teeth behind us, 
but we shall not reap patriots for our pains. If the enemy possess an 
ounce of common sense, with the aid of a few patrols he will cut off 
our supplies, and without conceding us the honour of a battle, force us to 
surrender within five days, or to strew this Calvary with our corpses.” 
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The emphasis, the mixture of mythological and biblical allusions, the 
Abruzziore accent, the crescendo of the voice, the half comic face of the 
orator, the map of the world traced in sweat on the back of his brown 
holland tunic—a ‘‘ Miga mal,” in Bergamasco from “ our favourite” Nullo, 
who as usual stood gravely looking on, twirling his long moustache, and a 
“ Bravo Cadmus!” from Major Miss, sent us off into a roar of laughter, in 
which the valorous and sympathetic Abruzziore heartily joined. But 
Colonel Muss, commander in partibus, arose and said,—‘‘ Wiser than you 
seem to think it, gentlemen, is the proposal of Captain S . The 
expedition to the district of Cosenza will not prove less difficult or 
dangerous than our sojourn in Aspromonte—hence it might satisfy your 
appetites for glory; here we have neither ammunition nor chance of 
obtaining it, so you cannot gratify your desire for fighting. Born in the 
province of Cosenza, my relations, friends, and followers are numerous, 
and I may affirm without boasting that my name is very popular there ! 
There the populations will respond to our appeal, here our mission is 
fulfilled, and seven days have passed since we have received tidings of the 
Dictator.” 

Colonel P , who while he blamed our daring enterprises & Ja Bagnara, 
relished still less the idea of seeing his rival borne in triumph through 
Upper Calabria, vehemently opposed the plan, declaring the influence of 
Colonel Muss in those parts exceedingly problematical. Hereupon the 
wave of wrath so long brimfull overflowed, and from livid lips the two 
colonels stung each other with cruel taunts. 

Suggesting that they had better settle their quarrels elsewhere, with 
difficulty we recalled them to the question. Colonel P (who was the 
first to recover his habitual calm) proposed an expedition to Gerace, which 
would compel the enemy to detach numerous forces from his basis of 
operation in order to pursue us along the Ionian shores. ‘‘ Thus,” said 
he, “we should avoid being cut to pieces at the passes of Mileto and 
Monteleone ere we reach Cosenza; we shall find ourselves in a populous 
and liberal district, and our ranks augmented, we can held out a hand of 
fellowship to the patriots of Catanzaro, and establish in that city the 
hearth of the Calabrian insurrection.” 

“This is our post,” said I, “the enemy is down there, and yonder 
are our comrades panting to cross. Don’t let us rest till we have enticed 
the Bourbonites towards us; what matters it if they surround, defeat, 
annihilate us, so that our army be enabled to land? Our descent on 
Bagnara succeeded admirably, let us repeat it elsewhere. Yesterday we 
stocked our ambulance, to-morrow we may fill our cartridge-boxes— 
moreover, the plain furnishes us with potatoes, and the mountains with 
fresh water.” 

“Colonel Muss says that we know nothing of the Dictator’s move- 
ments,” exclaimed the other ensign, “ but when Garibaldi is silent he 
acts. ‘Precede me, and we shall soon meet again,’ he said when we 
started, and he always performs more than he promises. Without men- 
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of-war we cannot attempt a landing on distant shores with numerous 
followers ; but he is a bird of land and sea, and at this extreme end of the 
continent will alight sooner or later under the enemy’s nose: here we 
ought to await him combating, ready to grasp his hand as he touches the 
shore.” 

“IT purpose an expedition to Pedavoli,” said Major Miss; “ there we 
can procure ammunition, and organize revolutionary committees throughout 
the province; thence we can menace Palmi.” 

“ To Pedavoli!” exclaimed Colonel P. , “there the patriot Romeo 
was murdered by the people. They will oppose our entrance, and we shall 
be compelled to stain our hands with citizen blood.” 

‘¢ Where the red shirt appears,” said Nullo, “civil war is impossible ! 
the red shirt is the people’s uniform.” 

The march on Pedavoli was decided on, and athwart gigantic oak 
forests and through narrow gorges we pursued our way for eight hours. I 
had provided myself with a mule, which I mounted bareback, intending to 
economize my strength; but the mountain slopes were so steep that, in 
order not to perform a movement over the ears of the beast, I was com- 
pelled to dismount. Re-ascending, I tried it again, and this time went 
head over heels over the animal's tail, rolling down until a tree stopped my 
further descent. Nothing remained but to go on all fours, as even the 
Calabrians, despite their: sandals and their special dexterity, were com- 
pelled to do. Halting his column on a plain shaded by chestnut trees 
overhanging the village, the commander and his staff entered the ill-famed 
walls, Pedavoli is a large village lying to the north of Aspromonte, built 
in a narrow gorge, containing over 2,000 inhabitants. On that day, the 
15th August, it was bannered for the festival of the ‘ Assumption,” 
enlivened by two musical bands from Palmi, and crowded by moun- 
taineers from the surrounding district. Stupefied by our inexplicable 
appearance, the holiday makers gazed at us with open mouths. We 
threaded the winding street in the midst of a crowd which gradually 
opened out in front of us and closed in behind us. 

“ That's the house where Romeo was murdered,” said Captain S . 
who, in ’48, had served under that illustrious Calabrian martyr, and had 
been a witness to his tragic end. ‘ We must avenge him.” 

As he spoke, the door of the house opened, and a handful of our own 
Calabrians issued thence. “ They have fled,” cried they. Soldiers of 
the murdered Romeo, they had quitted their company unperceived, 
and entered the house by the courtyard, with the intention of appeasing 
the ghost of the murdered patriot. But the family of murderers, 
fortunately for themselves, had escaped to Palmi on the first rumours 
of the vicinity of Garibaldians. 

Sending back with severe reproofs the undisciplined band, we entered 
the town-hall. Plaster busts and portraits of the Bourbon family orna- 
mented the walls; an old man, decrepit and deaf, was seated in a greasy, 
battered chair with his back to the door. He started as the major tapped 
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him on the shoulder, looked at us, recognized the uniform, stood up, 
pushed away his chair, and fell to wiping his spectacles. 

“ Are you the syndic?” asked the major. 

“T'm his secretary, Excellenza! I have served for forty-two years. 
I began my career as a jailor. I hope General Garibaldi——” 

‘“‘ Where’s the syndic ?” 

‘‘ Giovanino,” said the secretary to the porter, ‘go and call Don 
Sanerio. Tell him i 

“‘ Look sharp!” interrupted the major. 

“ Yes, my son, make haste. Ask him to come at once.” 

Then turning to us, ‘ Illustrious sirs! I am expecting soon to retire 
on full pay. Your excellencies will surely not turn me out into the street 
with my seven children? Viva Garibaldi for ever!” 

“‘ And these busts of Ferdinando II. and of Francisco II.?” asked 
Captain p 

“ T have two sons gendarmes: one an Urban guard, and one a jailor 
—office is traditional in my family.” 

“ And pray what office may you have held when Romeo was 
murdered ?” 

“ Ah, Romeo! Good soul! Pity for him that his fame should have 
been so stained.” 

“ Stained, you wretched Bourbon sgberri!” shrieked S : 

* Stained, your excellency! stained by the calumnies of the govern- 
ment of Ferdinando II. Romeo was a pearl. I knew him well, for I was 
his jailor in days gone by. Here is Don Sanerio.” 

The syndic welcomed us courteously, ordered rations for our soldiers, 
and insisted on our becoming his guests. 

Despite our reprimand to the would-be avengers, the rumour had got 
afloat that vengeance was our mission in Pedavoli, and terror was written 
on every face; we, on the other hand, distrusted the inhabitants, and kept 
our soldiers on the plain awaiting us with ordered arms. Natural curiosity, 
however, attracted the multitude to look upon the terrible Garibaldians, 
concerning whom miracles (in which the devil’s finger was apparent) 
passed from lip to lip. Tattered, sun-baked and emaciated, their refined 
countenances, easy deportment, and affable manners yet bespoke the 
intruders gentlemen. A ration of bread, wine, and sausage, and a cigar, 
being distributed, each paid punctually for his share, to the astonishment 
of the bystanders. Gradually the mutual distrust vanished, and villagers 
and soldiers began to fraternize. The musical bands were summoned, 
and the grand religious ceremony and the procession for the Madonna 
gave place to a ball, which lasted far into the night. Patriotic hymns, 
taught and learned in a trice, were sung in chorus, and by dint of this 
musical propaganda, with the aid of the Furlane, the Monferrine, the 
‘Farantella, the villagers were soon filled with patrotic fire. ‘They under- 
stood that we were not- soldiers by profession, but that we were fighting 
for a holy cause; and soon their wives and children, forgetting their 
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fears, the Madonna and the church, joined in the song and dance, and 
became enthusiastic Garibaldine. 

The syndic prepared a sumptuous repast, and invited the principal 
liberals of the town to meet the staff; but the Calabrian officers, who 
had led their followers to a sequestered slope in order to avoid coming 
in contact with the villagers, steadfastly refused to accept the invita- 
tion. 

“Do come to Pedavoli?” I said to Colonel P. , as I arrived at 
his nook out of breath with hunting for him. 

“To avenge Romeo?” 

“No! to eat roast chicken.” 

“J fear poison, or a random shot from a window.” 

“T’ve just seen the syndic’s table spread; flowers of maccaroni, golden 
butter, hives of honey, choicest wines, fruits and flowers in abundance, 
sweet-scented linen, massive plate and beaming welcome await us. On 
these conditions, my dear colonel, it is worth while running the risk of 
being poisoned.” 

“ Every one to his taste; I shan’t come down.” 

Remonstrances were useless, so we dined without the Calabrian officers. 

After dinner, in virtue of the political authority conferred on him 
by the council of war, Colonel Muss organized a revolutionary com- 
mittee in Pedavoli, and sent circulars to all the principal towns and 
villages in Calabria, with instructions to collect arms, money, and men, 
and to break out into open insurrection as soon as Garibaldi’s landing 
should take place. These circulars were signed as follows :— 

‘‘ Muss, colonel of the staff, aide-de-camp of the Dictator, General Gari- 
baldi, commander-in-chief of the first expedition to Calabria, endowed 
with plenipotentiary powers, civil and military.” 

Messengers were despatched to Palmi to purchase ammunition, and 
convey it to Aspromonte. 

On the morrow we left Pedavoli, and at four P.M. regained our 
encampment at the Forestali. There we found a beautiful French lady 
awaiting us, the correspondent of the journal , who liad quitted 
Messina on the over-night. She told us that the Dictator had vanished, 
that anxiety and perplexity reigned in the Garibaldian camp, and that we 
were mourned for dead. At six p.m. Captain 8 , returning from the 
outposts, warned us that masses of troops were visible at the extremity of 
the plateau. Our Armida disappeared in a trice, bearing off a Rinaldo 
from our staff. Major Miss and myself pushed on beyond the outposts, 
and in less than half an hour descried a large corps of the enemy divided 
into three columns, the wings marching in advance of the centre. At 
half-past seven some four thousand men with mountain howitzers, drawn 
up in battle array, occupied a four miles’ circuit. Their aim was evidently 
to cut off our retreat. Abandoning the house of the Forestali, we sent 
the Calabrians to occupy the mountain peaks, our own men taking up 
position on the slopes. ‘The sick insisted on being transported, but the 
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doctor did not succeed in saving his ambulance traps, while the cooks 
left behind the sheep, the hams, and the bread which constituted our sole 
provisions. In a short time the enemy had gained the base of the 
mountain and penetrated into the forests on the slopes, while the centre 
pushed on within half a mile of the house, sending forward two companies 
of skirmishers to reconnoitre previous to taking possession. 

“TI don’t see the fun,” said Nullo, who commanded the guides with 
whom I remained in the rear, “of leaving our sick comrades without 
medicine, and ourselves without food. Who's for a venture?” 

“Tam! I am!” cried a chorus of voices, and in thirty minutes we 
re-descended. After exchanging a few shots, we made a dashing bayonet 
charge, and under a heavy fire, rendered harmless by the trees, shrubs, 
and darkness, we gained the house and carried off in triumph our pro- 
visions, medicines, bandages, pots and pans! Fifteen to the transport, 
fifteen to guard, and not an ounce of food was left for the poor skirmishers. 
We were, however, too weary to eat or to rejoice, and having succeeded 
in our aim of drawing the enemy on our track, three hours were granted 
for repose. I cannot say that I profited by the permission, for, protected 
only by a pair of linen trowsers and a shirt, I felt my vitals freeze within 
me. Under a wretched horse-cloth four officers Jay crouching near me, 
and one of them told me afterwards that the piteous gesture with which 
I had extended my rigid arms towards it had so moved his compassion, 
that he had flung a corner across my knees. I remember that on that 
night I longed for death, and realized the infinita vanita dell’ tutto. 

My brain seemed as frozen as my limbs, yet I remember thinking that 
Cocito, where one freezes, was a far more terrible place of punishment 
than Malebolge, where one burns, could be, and that Dante understood 
what he was writing about. 

At last the three murderous hours passed, and the order to march 
was given. After twenty steps taken like a drunken man, I gradually 
recovered the use of my limbs and senses, and became myself once more. 
We marched till dawn, and, among other consolations, had to wade up to 
our waist through a running stream; but we walked ourselves warm, and 
laughed at our troubles as usual. Straight as an arrow through forests 
and across mountains we sped northwards, in order to escape the enemy’s 
embrace, which would inevitably have crushed us. The great grief of 
our sudden departure was the non-arrival of the ammunition, which we 
feared the enemy had surprised, and the absence of which rendered of no 
avail the natural fastnesses in which we found ourselves. We had eaten 
nothing since our breakfast at Pedavoli; the supper rescued on the 
over-night made a scant breakfast to-day when divided among so many. 

We were now on the loftiest summit of Aspromonte, and had bidden 
a sad adieu to the potatoes on the plain. Lying down to rest in the most 
splendid pine forest that I have ever seen, some one proposed that we 
should descend to inhabited regions, and changing our uniform for the 
Calabrian garb, cross over to Catania in fishing boats ; another ventured 
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to remind us that in the morning the enemy had sent a flag of truce, 
offering to convey us to Sicily without disarming us, and with all the 
honours of war, but a shout of derision from the daring band covered the 
pusillanimous units with shame and confusion. Presently an enthusiastic 
ery of joy echoed through the wood. Two intrepid inhabitants of 
Pedavoli, guiding three loaded mules along those arduous paths, had 
eluded the enemy’s vigilance, and had brought us cartridges and bread. 

“Do you think the bread is poisoned?” I asked of Colonel P——. 
“Why?” “It was made at Pedavoli.” ‘ But Romeo’s death?” “ And 
our life?” “I see you mean to force me to forgive, and to eat the bread.” 

Calling our men around him, Major Miss, in a quiet voice, thus spoke: 
—“ Hitherto our efforts have been successful; the enémy follows in our 
track, thus thinning his line along the coast. We are almost surrounded ; 
it is hardly possible for us to hold out longer than three or four days; but 
now that the ammunition has arrived, we can at least die fighting. Yester- 
day morning I received honourable propesitions to capitulate. I replied 
that Garibaldians never capitulate. Have I spoken out your minds? ” 

“ Yes,” shouted five hundred voices, “ we will fight, and, if needs be, 
can die.” . 

“But if any among you do not feel capable of this sacrifice, let him 
depart while there yet is time. In a few hours it will be too late.” 

He ceased, and a profound silence followed. Then he asked,—‘ Does 
any one depart?” The head of each company replied,—“ No one.” 

Keeping our faces southwards, we crossed the mountains from crest 
to crest, harassing the enemy by frequent skirmishes, luring him ever 
farther and in increasing numbers from the shore, but never allowing him 
to out-distance us. On the night of the 17th we quietly descended the 
opposite slope of the Apennines, and, after a disastrous march of twenty 
hours over the chalky soil, unsolaced by a tree or by a spring, we reached 
a steep and narrow valley to our left. On the slope of a rocky mountain 
we could distinguish the white houses of Bova, which mirrored themselves 
in the Ionian Sea; to our left, on a cone-shaped hill, stood the town of 
St. Lorenzo. Colonel P. insisted on our going to Bova. ‘ See,” he 
exclaimed, pointing to it, “ the position is impregnable; I know the inhabi- 
tants ; I can answer for it that they will give us refuge within their walls.” 

“ We are here to attack, and not to hide,” interrupted the major, “ at 
least, such, [ imagine, was Garibaldi’s idea when he confided this post of 
honour to our keeping. Let us go to St. Lorenzo; thence we can harass 
the enemy’s line from Mileto to Reggio, as from Aspromonte we did between 
Torrecavallo and Palmi. 

While we were discussing, the syndic of St. Lorenzo came to invite 
us, in the name of his fellow townsmen, to take up our lot with them for 
“ life or for death.” We accepted the invitation, and were welcomed with 
open arms by the whole population. The syndic insisted on entertaining 
the staff in his own house. On the morrow we appointed a committee of 
defence and a victualling commission. I was chosen president, My first 


. 
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act was to send a squadron to purchase flour and oxen, and another to 
fortify the watermill half-way down the mountain; the defence of the 
position was entrusted to the Calabrese, while our own two hundred were 
ordered to harass the enemy by sudden assaults along the consular road 
which winds in a semicircle above the shore from Amendolio, Melito, 
Montebello, Motta-San-Giovanni, St. Lorenzo forming the centre. 

Calling the syndic apart, I asked him whether he did not feel stirred 
up to secure for his native town the glory of being the first on that side 
the strait to proclaim the downfall of the hateful dynasty which for 120 
years had dishonoured the brave southern populations, and the dictatorship 
of Garibaldi in the name of liberty and national unity ? 

“ But who will protect the inhabitants from the king’s vengeance?” 
he asked. 

“We will! we who are determined to fight to our last breath. 
Besides, Garibaldi will soon be here.” 

The blood rushed to the cheeks of the brave old man, the perspiration 
stood in beads on his brow. ‘“ Vedicimo!” he exclaimed, and imme- 
diately summoned the town council. 

In conical hats, short breeches, sandals, and shirt sleeves, the conscript 
fathers came; their hands were horny, their faces bronzed, but their 
hearts were strangers to fear. Rolling drums summoned the people to the 
piazza, and amid deafening shouts of joy and of applause the inauguration 
of a national government was proclaimed by the syndic from the balcony, 
and the unstained tricolour hoisted over the town-hall. 

“You have taken on yourself too lightly a responsibility, which will 
result in the town being razed, and the inhabitants massacred,” whispered 
in my ear the prudent Colonel P on the morrow, his dislike to all acts 
of a popular character oozing out. 

‘“‘ Well, I shan’t have time to feel remorse,” I answered, “ considering 
that the first to be massacred. will be ourselves.” 

The dialogue was interrupted by the roar of cannon near. We hastily 
recalled our men from the foraging expedition, for the certainty that 
Garibaldi had landed filled all our hearts. Marching in the direction of 
the cannonading, which never ceased, we met a messenger galloping 
towards us. He brought a note for Major Miss :— 

“T have landed at Mileto. Come.—G. GaripaLp1.” 

At 7 p.m. we reached the mountain height overlooking Mileto. Ona 
parallel mountain, divided by a steep and narrow gorge, Garibaldi was 
encamped with 4,000 men. As they descried us, caps were thrown up, 
and shouts of deafening welcome rent the air. On the shore the Franklin 
lay stranded, and the Torino was blazing furiously under the broadside of 
two Bourbon steamers, while a third sent us a thundering salutation in the 
shape of bombs and grenades. 

On the morning of the 22nd we were below Reggio. Garibaldi, who 
had preceded us, had gained a height commanding the city, and had 
already begun the assault. We joined him at midday; he wrung our 
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hands, praised our line of conduct, and inebriated us with his wondrous 
smile. The enemy, having gained a height superior to ours, commenced 
a murderous fire, but the General soon dislodged them by a gallant 
bayonet charge: then finding that the fire from the fort of Reggio on our 
rear was very annoying, he ordered Major Miss to choose thirty of his 
best marksmen, to approach the fort cautiously, and pick off the gunners. 

“ March separately,” he said, “and, if needs be, on all fours, to avoid 
the bombs; I forbid any one to get wounded!” And advancing to an 
overhanging ledge of rock he stood watching our descent. 

Major Miss entrusted me with the command of the thirty. I Jed 
them within half a gun-shot of the fort, and so accurate was their aim 
that nearly all the gunners were killed or wounded at ‘their pieces, and 
after two hours’ incessant firing on both sides the garrison hoisted the 
white flag, and the fort surrendered. 

On the same day, in consideration of the services rendered by the 
mice to the lion, all the staff were promoted, and I was made lieutenant. 








Parting. 
iain 


O Brook, be still! O gentle South, 


Thy kisses cease amongst the noisy leaves, 
And only kiss my burning mouth ! 


O Stars, make all your light to pour 
On him whose love to me so fondly cleaves— 
On him who comes, to come no more! 


For now indeed I cannot spare 
His first least footsteps; and I fain would see 
Far as I may how sad they fare. 


Or shall I wish that unaware 
He should come near, and sweetly startle me, 
His hand upon my arm?—’Tis there! 


O Brook, flow on! O amorous South, 
Kiss with a thousand kisses all the leaves !— 
His kisses tremble on my mouth! 


But ah, kind Stars, let not your light 
Confuse the sweetness of my lover’s eyes, 

That bid farewell to mine to-night !— 

Farewell ! farewell to mine to-night! 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 





Che Story of x Spoilt Fife. 


TuereE have been, at all times, men whose habits of life have been an 
enigma to those with whom they have been in daily intercourse; the 
more especially when those habits, with the rarest opportunities of advan- 
tage, are in direct opposition to the course best calculated to secure the 
goods for which all men strive. When we consider the errors of men of 
eminence, they strike us as greater than those of less gifted persons, 
though they are only rendered conspicuous by the talent wherewith they 
are associated. Artists are, proverbially, improvident ; but an examination 
of special cases will show that the default has been less that of the will 
than the power. There has lately departed from among us, one whose end 
has been an astonishment to all whom the fame of his ability has reached. 
William Behnes, the sculptor, died in Middlesex Hospital in January last, 
after a celebrity of nearly fifty years—after a career which even to the 
last might have been splendid; for even his earliest essays in art raised 
him at once to distinction as a portraitist, equally in drawing, and in 
sculpture. Nollekens is believed to have executed more busts than any 
man that ever professed the art; with the exception of Nollekens, perhaps, 
no one has ever equalled the number of such works left by Behnes, His 
premises in Osnaburg Street were filled with portraiture in plaster, a 
hopeless embarrassment of busts and moulds, perfect and in fragments, of 
royalty, nobility, every denomination of excellency, every class of public 
manhood, and every degree of childhood. All his studies of children were 
more than portraits—in order to succeed with them even at sixty he put 
on the boy again, and his command of outside expression enabled him to 
light up infantine features with a smile of the most winning innocence. 
In this class of subjects Sir Thomas Laurence has had few equals, but he 
arrived at his results by means immensely laborious. Behnes’s finished 
work was inferior in polish, but he came to his conclusions with singular 
rapidity and precision, and the nature of his work discoursed for itself. 

Such substantial evidence of industry and remunerative labour always 
suggested to visitors convictions of the wealth of the artist. To one, who, 
after looking round, declared such impressions, the answer was—‘¢ When 
I die, be that event when it may, there will not be two penny pieces left 
to close my eyes.” His sad prediction was realized to the letter. 

Among the last of his works were the busts of the late Lord Elgin and 
Lord Palmerston. ‘The former is in the possession of Lady Elgin, but the 
latter was never completed. It was kept so long in hand that Lord 
Palmerston declined continuing the sittings. This was at the time that 
the sculptor was busied with his two Havelock statues; the one for 
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Trafalgar Square, the other for Sunderland. It was on the occasion of, 
perhaps, the last sitting that Behnes opened the conversation with— 
“ Any news, my lord, from France?—how do we stand with Louis 
Napoleon ?” 

Lord Palmerston raised his eyebrows for an instant, looked surprised, 
but quietly answered—“ Really, Mr. Behnes, I don’t know—I have not 
seen the newspapers.” 

Neither the sayings nor doings of friends or enemies made any lasting 
impression on him; but he confessed, more than once, that he never felt 
himself so small as on this occasion. He tried to rally, but without 
success, and that sitting was worse than useless. He committed many 
similar mistakes, all of which were essentially harmless; but although 
they had the effect of losing him patrons (many of whom might have been 
matured into friends), they were not of a colour to be magnified into 
crimes. On the occasion of a visit to Lord Egremont at Petworth, before 
he had passed twenty-four hours under that nobleman’s roof, he was so 
unfortunate as to receive notice that the prolongation of his stay was not 
desired. The error he fell into here was that of ordering breakfast in his 
own room. Not, however, in any case was offence intended, where it was 
taken—a moment of reflection would have saved him from innumerable 
mortifications. But, thoughtless beyond the instant, he was continually 
liable to be borne away by boyish impulse, which was not understood by 
strangers, and this even in old age. Hard things said to himself, he 
generally received so playfully as to turn severe censure into gentle 
remonstrance ; and he could not be convinced that his own sallies should 
be received in any other spirit. 

Behnes was better than his reputation, for, to compensate any evil 
report, there was much good on the credit side. His studio was open to 
all comers, and he was ever ready with help and advice to students: some 
who were indebted to him for the basis of a sound art education, have 
risen to high places in the lists of good report. 

William Behnes was born in London, in 1794. His father was the 
younger of two sons of a physician, who was in respectable practice in 
Hanover. The elder of the two was educated for his father’s profession, 
and served in the British navy as a surgeon. The younger, the father of 
William Behnes, was apprenticed to a pianoforte-maker, and when he had 
completed his term of service he came to London and married an English- 
woman, by whom he had three sons, of whom William, the subject of this 
paper, was the eldest. The father is reported to have been skilful at his 
trade, but it is not certain that he ever rose above the condition of a 
journeyman. After the birth of the three boys the family removed to 
Dublin, where the eldest began to show a great natural taste for art. It 
was intended that he should learn his father’s trade; and he did so, and 
soon excelled in the neatness and ingenuity of his work. But the father 
was proud of his boy’s powers as a draughtsman, and referred with 
exultation to his successes in this direction. The taste was cultivated as 
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far as means and opportunities admitted, and William Behnes joined a 
school in Dublin, established for the study of the figure, where his 
progress was more rapid than could have been expected even from his 
rare gifts. 

The family returned to London, and for a time lived somewhere near 
the Tower; the younger Behnes still working at the bench with his 
father ; but as the former advanced in his knowledge of art, it was deter- 
‘mined that the neighbourhood of Ratcliffe Highway was not a field 
favourable to the development of such a pursuit; the family, therefore, 
removed to Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, and here it was that 
Behnes was at length enabled, after years of painful aspiration, to adopt 
portraiture as his future means of support. Had not accident made him 
a sculptor, he would have been a painter, and to the last year of his life 
it was a source of regret to him that he had not adopted painting. 

The house in which the family now settled was rented by a French 
emigrant, named Chenu, by profession a sculptor, and of considerable 
ability. From this man the second son Henry, who afterwards assumed 
the name of Burlowe, picked up some knowledge of modelling in clay, 
and this was a suggestion that formed the turning-point in the life of 
William Behnes. He frequently, in after years, referred to this as an 
accident much to be deplored. As a portrait-painter he would have taken 
a high position, even higher than as a sculptor. 

In emulation of his brother he began to model under Chenu’s instruc- 
tion, and succeeded with little effort, so effective was his apprehension of 
form. The French sculptor, who was a man of refined feeling and much 
kindliness of heart, must have been proud of his pupil, for he sat to him, 
and the result was an excellent bust. For Behnes there was an irresistible 
fascination in the new material, although he had already before him the 
prospect of a very lucrative practice as a portrait draughtsman. His 
portraits were drawn upon paper, and also on vellum. On the latter they 
were worked out to a finish, all but equal to engraving. His method was 
novel, and his taste and execution marvellously delicate. These small 
works became in their way the most remarkable of their time. They 
were the joint productions of perhaps the three brothers. Certainly of 
two of them, for the youngest, Charles, worked very assiduously at the 
backgrounds, the heads having been drawn and finished by William. 

Although the second son began to study sculpture before his elder 
brother, no sooner did the latter touch the clay than his superiority 
became conspicuous. In all remembrance of the two brothers, by those 
who knew them well, the first thought might be of the impossibility of 
comparison as to genius; the second thought might be of the impossibility 
of comparison as to moral economy. One of the earliest patrons of 
Henry Behnes was Sir Bulwer Lytton, of whom he made a bust, which 
was engraved in the “ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” Although unqualified for 
the profession which he had chosen, he sustained himself in society by an 
honourable bearing and agreeable manners, and might have achieved a 
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certain standard in life, but less by his ability than his character. Had 
his busts been endued with any of the graces of those of his brother, it 
may be conceivable that, though deficient in the vivifying force possessed 
by the other, he might yet have been a more respectable poetic sculptor 
than his brother, but in his busts there was nothing whereon to ground 
such a supposition. William Behnes exhausted himself in his busts; he 
had not within any spring of poetry or touch of sentiment; the little that 
he did in poetic sculpture was difficult to him, but he deemed it a pro- 
priety ; he would not be thought a bust-sculptor merely; he believed it 
due to himself to assert himself among the professors of poetic art. 

Soon after the settlement of the family in Charles Street, Behnes 
became a student in the Royal Academy, where the beauty of his drawings 
in the life school attracted general admiration. His name stands in the 
records of the Academy as the winner of three silver medals, for drawing 
and modelling. But this did not satisfy him, he became a competitor for 
the gold medal about the year 1818. The subject was Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel, and he treated it with better feeling than he evinced in 
any ideal composition since that time; but it was still characterized by a 
certain dryness which appears more or less in all his subject studies. He 
—and his friends for him—made so sure of the gold medal, that his dis- 
appointment, when it was awarded to another student named Gott, was of 
the most poignant kind. He returned from the Academy much dis- 
heartened, and his two brothers, by whom he was accompanied, shared 
his depression. His three silver medals were no solace to him; he had 
fixed his heart on the gold medal, and had failed. One of the masterly 
drawings to which was awarded one of the silver medals hung for twenty- 
five years in one of the back rooms in Osnaburg Street. The loss of 
this relic, and some others to which attached the only refreshing 
memories of his long life-struggle, had some share in the subjugation of 
that buoyancy of heart which had been proof against misfortune in every 
other shape. 

Behnes superseded at once the teaching of the good old Chenu—thus 
in the ordinary relations of master and pupil, he never had a master. It 
was enough for him to see the Frenchman’s manner of dealing with his 
clay. Behnes’s manner was entirely his own—his hand everywhere left 
on the surface the morbidezza of the Italians; a softness even in the 
marble, which would seem to yield to the touch. In sculpture there is 
greater need of a continuation of instruction than in painting. It is 
remarkable that all our best painters have become accomplished artists, 
without having passed through any term of pupilage, meaning that period 
of discipline in the atelier of a master which on the Continent is considered 
indispensable to the education of an artist. The result of this close and 
protracted relation between master and pupil is, that there is a traditional 
resemblance in all the productions of foreign schools; whereas among 
ourselves an unexampled freshness and an endless variety characterize 
works emanating from natyral impulse. After the courses of academical 
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instruction have been fulfilled, the student of sculpture is yet much depen- 
dent on tuition before he can become accomplished in all the mechanism 
of his profession. Behnes saw Chenu model, and he did likewise, and 
at once excelled his friend. It is probable that he saw him also use the 
chisel—it is, however, certain that his first essay in carving was a bust 
unsurpassed in sweetness of finish. That delicacy and softness which 
from the beginning to the end constituted so much of the beauty of the 
works of this sculptor struck the artists of that time as something worthy 
of imitation, for the modelling of that period was generally hard and 
wiry. 

About the year 1817, the family removed to a house in Newman 
Street, the eldest and the youngest of the brothers still working at their 
portraits, but the former intent upon sculpture, earnest in seeking com- 
missions, and not unsuccessful in procuringthem. The Bishop of Durham 
of that day, Dr. Barrington, became one of Behnes’s earliest patrons. The 
bishop sat to him at his town house in Cavendish Square, and seasoned 
the sittings with excellent and friendly advice, not without an expressed 
suspicion that admonition was not unnecessary, and a feeling that he could 
offer it less offensively than many other persons. 

But the bishop was more substantially friendly than in mere words, 
for he induced his nephew, Lord Barrington, the rector of Sedgefield, in 
his own diocese, to sit to the young sculptor, and it is probable that the 
perfect success of these busts led to the statue of young Lambton—the 
son of the first Earl of Durham—the same that had been painted in 
crimson velvet. by Sir Thomas Laurence. 

Behnes carved and finished the bust of the Bishop of Durham entirely 
himself, and it was altogether beautifully worked. Although now far 
beyond the instruction of Chenu, he could yet have had but little practice. 
The statue of Master Lambton was modelled at Lambton Castle, near 
Durham, and it occupied him six months, during which time everything 
at home was at a standstill. This statue bears evidence of study more 
mature and better applied than do his larger works, with a few exceptions. 

Behnes was not rich in available ideas, Had it been otherwise, he 
could not have resisted the impulse to deal with subject sculpture, though 
with all his golden gifts the probability is that he would have failed, from 
a misapprehension, to name but one imperfection, of the graces of the 
female form. He was remarkably quick in seizing incident, but slow to 
utilize it when inapplicable to the bust. While yet in the North he was 
leaning one evening on the parapet of the bridge at Durham, and saw a 
groom ride a Jady’s horse down to the stream. Before stepping into the 
water the animal extended one of its fore legs and rubbed its nose. The 
groom was seated on a lady’s saddle, and hence the sculptor conceived a 
statue of Lady Godiva ; but the conception lay by for twenty-five years; in 
less than half of which time, had there been any succession of practicable 
thoughts, such an occurrence must have been superseded and forgotten. 
A statuette, however, was at length modelled—the horse having been 
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worked out by an artist who mounted Count D’Orsay’s small bronzes, or 
those that came forth in his name. The statuette was produced in marble 
for Lord Chesterfield, and as a pendant to it a Europa was afterwards 
designed, which was sent to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, but was 
never put into marble. 

In Newman Street, Behnes effectively established himself as a sculptor. 
He began there to receive pupils, and his pupils did him good service; 
this was during and after the year 1819. Some to whom he gave instruc- 
tion have risen to distinction, but it was by the cultivation of a refinement 
which he could not teach them. 

In consequence of his sudden affluence in commissions, the premises 
in Newman Street became too small, and a move was made to Dean Street, 
Soho, where there was space to build, and here began the troubles from 
a succession of which, during the remainder of his life, he was never free. 
The place was injudiciously chosen, and the alterations hastily under- 
taken. Too sanguine of immediate fortune, debts were contracted. A 
lapse so sudden into extremities of evil in the absence of the great vices 
which hurry men on the road to ruin, and when he was neither without 
profitable employment, nor slow to make the most of it, showed in Behnes 
the absence of even a modicum of that prudence whereby men, even 
habitually careless, endeavour to shape their course for the best; ever 
buoyant, and sanguine of a bright future, even long after the age of aspira- 
tion was passed, he did not hesitate to incur expense for what he regarded 
as professional necessaries. But he was at the same time fully alive to the 
liabilities wherewith he thus charged himself, and his conviction at the 
time was that he would duly meet them; but it generally happened that 
his calculations were inaccurate, and thence arose difficulties which it was 
found after all might have been easily avoided. The want of foresight in 
these matters occasioned heavy legal expenses, which in the end, how- 
ever, were always paid, but after an amount of suffering which would 
have killed any other than Behnes. At this time his parents were depen- 
dent on him; his home was theirs, and we believe they resided with him 
until their death. His manner of living and personal habits were of the 
least expensive kind; whatever debts were incurred resulted from the 
prosecution of his profession; he was industrious and always employed, 
therefore was it inexplicable to his friends how he could be always in 
such straits. With any relief, however, even temporary, from the 
pressure which he at times endured, such was his natural elasticity, that 
he would go to the theatre on a full night, and while waiting at the pit 
door, startle the crowd by his exact imitation of the sharp howl of an 
unfortunate dog trodden on by the throng. 

About this time, Henry Behnes changed his name to Burlowe, lest, as 
he said, his works should be confounded with those of his brother, of 
which there was not the slightest cause for apprehension. Henry Behnes, 
or Burlowe, as he chose to be called, was an excellent person, and would 
have made way in his profession, but not so much from admiration of his 
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works, as esteem for himself. He died in Rome about the year 1834, 
self-sacrificed to friends who were dying around him of cholera. 

At length the premises in Dean Street were found inconvenient for 
the execution of such works as were now contemplated, and another move 
was made to No. 10, Osnaburg Street, where again costly adaptations 
were planned and begun, but never finished. At this time with common 
prudence Behnes might have realized a fortune; he had a succession 
of illustrious sitters, among whom were the Queen, then Princess 
Victoria, several members of the Royal family, and many persons of dis- 
tinction. His carving room, modelling room, and gallery were thronged 
with casts of busts that had been paid for at the highest prices which 
were then given for such works. In looking, however, through his 
ateliers, it was remarkable how few women had sat to him. For this 
there were several reasons, of which one of the principal may be, 
that although tenderly susceptible of the sentiment of beauty, he treated 
his feminine portraits too much as he had been accustomed to deal 
with those of the other sex. Again, even for his male sitters, there was 
but a scant provision of comfort, or even of convenience, during the 
tedious processes of the modelling. Sitters were introduced through the 
dust of a confused workshop, to a large and lofty room, with bare brick 
walls, tapestried here and there with cobwebs, and crowded to repletion 
with casts. The value of a well-ordered and comfortable room for sitters 
did not occur to him. Friends again and again urged the necessity of all 
the comfort that could be offered to persons under such a trial as that of 
sitting for a bust, and everything was promised, but nothing was done. 
Men submitted without remark at the time, but not without surprise 
afterwards expressed at the discomforts and inconveniences of the place. 
Ladies walked through the rooms, carefully holding up their dresses, from 
which they shook the dust before entering their carriages, and having 
seen the place once, returned no more. One or two of his early female 
busts are charmihg, but at that time, perhaps, more earnest labour and the 
advice of friends supplied that, which might have been latterly deficient. 

Some time after his removal to Osnaburg Street, he was commissioned 
to execute for Dublin a colossal statue of George IV., in the robes of the 
Bath. Before this statue was finished many years elapsed, and the mis- 
chief that this wrought him is incalculable, for he thus became notorious 
for delay; hence it was stipulated in many subsequent important works, 
that they should be completed before any portion of the money was paid. 
This arrangement would be ruinous to most sculptors, as it was to Behnes, 
whom it threw into the hands of money-lenders. 

About the years 1846-47, a select circle sat to him. The persons 
were all known to each other. Among them were the Earl and Countess 
of Chesterfield, and the Duke of Brunswick. Count D’Orsay was the 
last of the coterie that sat, and proud of his breadth of chest, he insisted 
on having the neck and shoulders perfectly nude. The artist was obliged 
to yield to the count’s desire, and produced the bust exactly according to 
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the natural proportions—the chest being of a breadth sufficient for a 
figure of heroic stature. The resemblance, feature by feature, was perfect, 
but there was an absence of animation in the face, and the count’s con- 
tinual meddling and suggestions in a great degree destroyed that which, 
left to the discretion of the sculptor, would have constituted the essence of 
a fine work. 

The count was ambitious of excelling as an artist; he professed both 
painting and sculpture. The only large bust perhaps exhibited by him, 
was one of, we think, Lady Canterbury, at which he had worked until he 
despaired of ever producing a resemblance. Behnes was requested to 
look at it, and on seeing it, seized the head—much to the count’s horror— 
and brought it forward with a jerk. Having procured a piece of string, 
he quietly cut the head off and shortened the neck. In a few minutes 
the bust was posed into something like natural ease. Here Behnes 
showed himself the master—everything was wrong, and the sudden 
transition to right, in a wretched attempt of this kind, was much more 
conspicuous than even a great improvement would have been in a bust of 
his own. He played with the hair, caressed the features into form, and 
left the whole in a fit state for the count to take other sittings. These 
visits to Gore House were continued on Sunday mornings until the bust 
was finished. This was one of Behnes’s good-natured acts, and they were 
not few; it is, however, to be regretted that he should have lent his hand 
to a deception of this kind. 

The count enjoyed a reputation in a certain set, as an artist—but as in 
the above case, his fame was based upon the labours of others. We do 
not allude to those pencilled profiles of which he did so many, but to 
actual essays in the arena of art. The late Duke of Wellington sat to 
him for an oil portrait, so also did Lord Lyndhurst. Both of these 
portraits were profiles, and both, it is believed, were engraved. Inde- 
pendent of the assistance the count derived from Behnes, there were two 
persons regularly employed on his works—one was a painter, a man of 
skill and experience, who had for years been chief-assistant to Mr. 
Pickersgill the academician, and who had also assisted other artists of 
eminence. The other was an “animal draughtsman” and modeller, of 
great taste and ability, who had long been engaged in preparing drawings 
on wood for the engravings in a popular journal. These two persons were 
salaried, and in daily attendance at Gore House, until the French Revolu-~ 
tion of 1848 induced Count D’Orsay’s removal to Paris, where he 
was appointed to the office in which he was succeeded by Count 
Nieuwerkerke. 

These artists worked either in separate rooms, or behind screens, but 
they retired on the announcement of visitors to whom it might be 
desirable to show the works. The results of these labours were a beau- 
tiful and minutely finished statuette of the late Duke of Wellington on 
horseback, which was cast in bronze. Asa companion to it—the next 
work was a statuette of Napoleon, also mounted. At the latter work, the 
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present Emperor of the French assisted with suggestions and advice. A 
third was a similar portrait of the Marquis of Anglesea, also equestrian, 
and in the uniform of the Seventh Hussars. All these bronzes were, we 
believe, exhibited. These small works were a very long time in hand, as 
the modeller suffered so many checks from the count, who each time that he 
visited him, destroyed, by touching the figure or the horse, some of the 
delicate details—on one occasion he distorted the hind legs of the 
Marquis of Anglesea’s horse, by patting him roughly on the back to give 
breadth to the hind quarters. The reparation cost a week’s work. 

The painter also had his troubles. After the count had been working 
on an oil portrait during an hour and a half, it was his duty to rectify the 
drawing, assisted by the count’s suggestions. But he was in despair each 
time he was called upon to work on these portraits after the count. 

The colours commonly used in flesh-painting, and their arrangement, 
were always a matter of embarrassment to Count D’Orsay, insomuch that 
he requested his painter to have some palettes made, with the names of 
the colours painted in their order on the rim. These palettes were made 
of zinc, by a tradesman in Oxford Street. At this time, Gore House was 
visited by many artists of high reputation—some of whom, at times, 
touched upon the pictures in progress. One of these touches surprised 
the assistant, who immediately exclaimed, that there had been’ one at work 
whose powers he reverenced perhaps more than those of any other 
member of our school. “Do you know the touch?” asked the count. 
“ Indeed I do,” said the other; and he named a distinguished member of 
the Royal Academy. 

Soon after the accession of the Queen, Behnes was appointed sculptor 
‘in ordinary ; but from his nomination to his death he was never, in virtue 
of that office, called upon to execute even one piece of sculpture. The 
appointment seemed to have been virtually cancelled, but no reason was 
ever assigned for it. The nomination was at least a mark of the Queen's 
remembrance of Behnes as the first sculptor to whom she had sat. Pro- 
minently among his children’s busts stood that of the little Princess Vic- 
toria, with those of the present King of Hanover and the Duke of 
Cambridge, both then boys, with many others not less successful. 

The best of his statues is that of Dr. Babington, in St. Paul's : it far 
excels every other subsequently made by him. The idea is entirely his 
own—the movement and the living relief—but the whole was carried out 
by Watson, a sculptor of exquisite feeling, who died when he was about 
to proclaim himself a worthy disciple of his great master, Flaxman. He 
was one of the successful competitors for one of the panels of the Nelson 
column. The statue of Sir W. Follett, in Westminster Abbey, was con- 
fided to Behnes, in consequence of the excellence of an antecedent bust. 
The head is unquestionably a portrait, but the studied maintenance of the 
drapery is tco feminine fora man. His statues were not numerous, but 
although not numerous it is not necessary to name them all. That of 
Mr. Baines, at Leeds, was considered a success in that quality in which he 
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seldom failed—that is, resemblance ; and this although the work was, we 
believe, posthumous. There were perhaps three, but certainly two, statues 
of Sir Robert Peel by his hand—one in the City of London, another at 
Leeds, and perhaps a third in some other Northern town. For these 
statues there was a competition, and he won the commission, because his 
statue was considered the best likeness. His last and his worst were two 
of General Havelock, one of which is in Trafalgar Square, and the other 
is at Sunderland, the birthplace of Havelock. The history of these 
statues forms the most melancholy passage in this man’s life. 

It is by his heads that his name will live when his eccentricities are 
forgotten. His bust of Clarkson merits a place by the side of the rarest 
productions of the most renowned masters; and scarcely less memorable 
are those of Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Grote, Mr. Disraeli, Dean Milman, the 
late and present Bishops of London, the Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. Macready, 
the late King of Hanover, and a catalogue of others, all remarkable for 
much of that excellence which marked all his portraiture. Of feminine 
sculpture little can be said. Even the coarse and ignorant Nollekens 
catalogued his duchesses and countesses: for although deficient in so much 
that helps a man on in the world, he yet did his best to gratify his sitters. 
Still, upon one occasion, even the wily Nollekens is said to have committed 
himself. The Duke of York, when sitting to him, said, “ Mr. Nollekens, 
my brother the Prince Regent knows you very well.” ‘Knows me!” 
repeated Nollekens. ‘Oh, don’t you believe it—it’s only a bit of his 
brag!” It was far from characteristic of Nollekens to give offence to his 
sitters; nor did Behnes ever give offence with intent, although he would 
with the most perfect innocence introduce theology to Bishop Blomfield, 
finance to Mr. Disraeli, or challenge Lord Palmerston on questions of 
foreign policy. 

It is at once seen from his statues that he had only studied the antique 
as a temporary expedient, and according to the feeling entertained by 
many of the greatest artists in Europe, he was right ;—but wrong accord- 
ing to the principles of the schools of his time. Since time was reckoned 
in Olympiads, there have been but very few men who have approached 
the Greeks in their own dear art—bas-relief. In modern times John 
Flaxman has rivalled them, but he lived too late or too soon—too late 
for the friendship of Pericles, and too soon for the just estimation of his 
own countrymen. What we mean by a man being impelled to action by 
a throng and continued succession of available ideas, is markedly shown in 
Flaxman. His commissions were not numerous, but the ideas that he was 
continually embodying on paper and in plaster would in description fill a 
long catalogue. He had experienced at the Royal Academy a disappoint- 
ment similar to that sustained by Behnes. The two men cannot be com- 
pared, but in this they were alike—both on different occasions felt assured 
that the highest prize could be awarded only to themselves. Flaxman 
went so far as to invite his friends to celebrate the event. But the gold 
medal was awarded to Engleheart, and the circumstance roused Flaxman 
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to a course of self-examination, of which the result gave a colour of 
modesty and humility to all the transactions of his after-life. The extent 
of his study and professional knowledge was amply shown in the evidence 
that he gave in reference to the purchase of the Elgin Marbles. 

Behnes was unquestionably endowed with a transcendent talent, but 
his great and deplorable error was that he left it in the rough, as nature 
had given it—and yet in this state looked to it to give him everything ; 
and, moreover, that in his case, it would reverse the righteous judgment 
which the world passes on abuse of opportunities. He was called upon 
very early in life to contribute to the means of the parental home, and 
this he did most willingly, taking upon him a great share of worldly care 
at that time which should be devoted to education. 

The two statues of Sir Henry Havelock were the last of this class that 
he made. He had got up a posthumous bust of General Havelock for the 
family of the general, which was considered a very good likeness; he had, 
therefore, some advantage in the competition which was held for the 
selection of a sculptor, and this advantage gained him a majority of the 
votes. ‘ 

It is a continual source of surprise that so many of our public 
statues should be of so low a standard of excellence. This arises from the 
fact that artists of eminence decline entering a competition presided 
over by committees without knowledge or taste. A case may be sup- 
posed—a person of distinguished merit dies, and, naturally enough, his 
friends desire to commemorate his worth by something in addition to 
written eulogy. A committee is accordingly formed of persons perhaps 
excellent in everything, but entirely destitute of even the rudiments of 
art-knowledge. Certain of them know a young man of brilliant talent, to 
whom only such a chance is wanting for the establishment of his name. 
‘Thus the prize is run for by aspirants without experience, and who have 
never really done anything in support of the partiality entertained for 
them by their friends. The monument is, of course, adjudged to him who 
can secure the most votes. Such is nearly the brief history of many of 
our bad statues, and the prominence of some of them impresses foreigners 
with the conclusion that we have no artists equal to a great work; for 
assuredly, say they, your best men would occupy the best sites. Imme- 
diately after the French Revolution of 1848 there was an influx of French 
artists, who left their country with the impression that there was neither 
painting nor sculpture in England. Among them a sculptor named 
Cumberworth, a pupi! of Pradier, and French in everything but name, 
called with a letter of introduction on the writer of this paper. He was 
the author of several statuettes, in the manner of his master, which had 
become popular on the Continent, and in this country; notably, two 
figures called the “ Hawking Party "—a lady with a hawk on her wrist, 
and a gentleman sounding a horn. M. Cumberworth said he knew there 
was no sculpture in England, but he wished to see any attempts that 
might have been made, or were now being made, in that line, as he had 
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made up his mind to settle in England. He was shown some of Chantrey’s 
heads and figures, by which he was much impressed. He was then con- 
ducted through Macdowall’s studio, and confessed that he did not expect 
to meet with anything like the tenderness disp'ayed in the figures of that 
artist. He had never seen anything like what he called the élan of 
Behnes’s heads. On entering the passage of Baily’s house, who then lived 
in Newman Street, he stopped to look at the original model of the figure 
known as Baily’s “ Eve,” and remarked that he had never seen so perfect 
a cast. “This,” he said, enthusiastically, “I have always considered 
Canova’s finest work — it has more of the soul of poetry, and less of 
theatrical exaggeration than all else he has done.” ~ It was doubted for 
an instant that he could be in earnest, but he was perfectly serious. 
Mr. Baily was visible at a little distance, directing some passage in the 
carving of one of his large statues. M. Cumberworth was asked if he saw 
the man in the blue-checked dressing-gown at the end of the passage, for 
he was the sculptor of the statue in question. In reply, he only stared 
at his conductor, and observed with a sneer, that everybody in the foreign 
schools knew it as a work of Canova. M. Cumberworth was introduced, 
and Mr. Baily was informed that his ‘“ Eve” was, in France, attributed to 
Canova; and although the French artist saw before him the author of 
“‘ Eve,” he was not convinced, so rooted was his belief in its being a work 
of Canova. Baily bowed with a grim smile, but did not seem to feel 


complimented that Canova should rob him of the glory of his “ Eve.” 
Cumberworth did not desire to see more—he returned to Paris a few 


days afterwards. 
The engagements formed by Behnes relative to the Havelock statues 


were, in brief, that no money should be paid until the works were 
finished. This obliged him to have recourse to a money-lender in the 
City, into whose hands he fell so helplessly and entirely, that money was 
doled out to him a few pounds at a time, and this state of things con- 
tinued until both statues were finished. When the accounts were made 
up, the sculptor expected that he had yet three hundred pounds to receive, 
but, according to the statement of his creditor, he had overdrawn the sum 
agreed upon. The price fixed for the statue in Trafalgar Square was 
somewhere about twelve hundred pounds, and for that at Sunderland 
about eleven hundred pounds were paid. In both cases the leading con- 
dition was, that both sums should be received directly from the committees 
by the lender. This, we believe, was carried out, and while the sculptor 
' was making frequent appeals for some portion of what he believed to be 
his due, the money-lender died suddenly; he was found, it was stated, 
dead in his bed. 

He had relied upon this small balance out of these two sums to dis- 
charge his immediate liabilities, which, after all, were principally an 
accumulation of rent and taxes overdue, for his own wants scarcely 
exceeded a minimum of the necessities of life, and this made his case so 
much the more deplorable. 
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His disappointments with respect to these statues caused the break-up 
of his home in Osnaburg Street. This was, we believe, in 1861. He 
then took a miserable lodging in the lower part of Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, where he obtained a few small commissions, but his spirit 
was broken, his health began to give way, and he shrank from making 
known his condition to friends who would have assisted him. 

There were, however, two creatures that continued to bear with his 
peculiarities to the last; these were a deaf and dumb sculptor named 
Gawn, to whom Behnes had shown much kindness, and who had been 
more useful to him than he could have been to any one else, because 
both communicated readily by means of the manual alphabet. The other 
was a black dog—a rough mongrel of no recognized breed, and very 
unprepossessing to look at. This animal had adopted the sculptor for his 
master so many years ago that, as a dog, he must have been as old as 
his master. The latter tried, on several occasions, to lose him purposely 
in the City, at Hampstead and at Greenwich, but he always returned to 
Osnaburg Street, and showed an overpowering excess of pleasure on again 
seeing his master. After such a show of attachment the affection became 
mutual, and the dog was only absent from the sculptor’s side when it was 
impossible that he could be with him. If Behnes took a cab the dog at 
once occupied the right-hand seat, but if an omnibus was the vehicle, the 
animal hastened home, and there listened to every footfall until he 
recognized that of his master. 

After leaving Osnaburg Street our sculptor was no longer sustained 
by that vivacity which had in a great measure upheld him in his severest 
trials. In his poor abode in Charlotte Street he surrounded himself with 
a meagre salvage from the dispersion of his works. He maintained the 
appearance of occupation; there was always a wet clay bust in the room, 
but his sitters were few, and they now paid indifferently. He was much 
concerned about his dog, which was complained of by the landlady, but 
he said with deep feeling that, after a warm attachment on both sides for 
so many years, he could not poison him. 

A fortnight before his death he complained of tingling and twitching 
at his finger ends, and some short time afterwards he fell suddenly in the 
street. The same thing occurred a second time, after which he was con- 
veyed to Middlesex Hospital, where he received every attention. He was 
not aware that death was so near at hand, although he felt he had not 
long to live. He was visited by his deaf and dumb assistant, with whom 
he communicated freely by means of the manual alphabet and signs. 
Behnes threw his head back, and placed his fingers on his eyelids, as if 
closing them. His companion nodded. The sculptor’s next act was to 
convey his wish that a cast of his features should be taken after death, 
which he did by running his fingers round his face from the forehead to 
beneath the chin. His deaf and dumb friend again nodded. He instantly 
understood a sign, but the dying sculptor, for such in truth then was his 
condition, was precise in his instructions. Haying assured himself that 
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Gawn perfectly understood him, he wished to express “ not yet,” for his 
own impression was, that he had some time to live; and this he did, it 
is reported, by applying his thumb to his nose, so making a sign that in 
street slang is called “ taking a sight.” 

The poor deaf and dumb sculptor, who had been many years faithful 
to him, carried out his instructions—a cast was taken, from which it is 
proposed to execute a bust for presentation to the Royal Portrait Gallery. 

As soon as Behnes’s death, and the circumstances in which he had 
died, were known, there was a movement among members of his own 
profession for the creditable interment of his remains. His pupils were 
the first to claim personally the privilege of paying the last tributes. 
They are all men of high standing in their profession. Mr. Butler was 
the first pupil Behnes ever had, the second was Mr. Weekes the Royal 
Academician, subsequently Mr. Foley the Academician, and Mr. Edwards, 
and Mr. Woolner and others, in sculpture; and many others to whom he 
gave gratuitous instruction in drawing. All these men have distinguished 
themselves highly, and each has yet a growing reputation. 

Thus, when all is told, the wonder increases that Behnes should have 
failed to amass a fortune. His life was a long term of never-ceasing toil, 
and his personal expenses were trifling. But, on the other hand, all his 
works were produced ‘at very great cost, and the needless extent of his 
premises was the cause of the endless absorption of his means; thus the 
pressure under which he lived resulted from the absence of economy in 
great as well as small things.” From what he has left behind him arises 
the thought of what he might have left, and then the inevitable conviction 
of a life wasted in struggles with gratuitous difficulties. 

















How we Mounted the Sldenhorn. 


|} Some of our readers may recollect that they 


| were carried up last September to see the 

sunrise from a summit of the Jura range. 

They must now take a higher and a wider 

flight, and crossing many leagues of land and 

water, deposit themselves for a while in the 

picturesque valley of the Upper Ormont— 

Ormont dessus. It would be well for them if 

fa) they were really in that lovely spot. A 

h comfortable rustic pension at three and a 

half francs a day without wine, or another 

at four francs which may be described as 

N\\ simply luxurious, will set the main question 
a \ AG WA eM) at rest even for a Briton who does not change 
f j \ with the sky. The cheaper house is within 
es Mase! easy croqueting distance of the Grand’ Eau, 
whose rising and falling with the waxing and waning power of the sun on 
the glaciers close at hand may be watched from hour to hour, sometimes 
from minute to minute; on the tamer side of the valley, though such an 
epithet even in comparison is strangely out of place, the world is shut out 
by the lofty green and grey range over which Chaussy and La Pare and 
Isenaux preside ; while the opposite barrier is formed by the inexpressible 
grandeur of the amphitheatre which contains the Creux de Champ, formed 
of perpendicular rocks down which the glaciers creep wherever they find 
an exception to the prevailing perpendicularity, and countless cascades of 
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every size and shape wherein most beauty may be found, come tumbling 
headlong with no such careful search. Once in the Creux de Champ it 
might be supposed that its precipices reach the skies; but on emerging it 
is found that nature has reared a higher trophy still, for clear above all 
stretches up a steep and iceless mass of rock, the queen of all that region— 
the Oldenhorn. 

It was currently reported in the Upper Ormont valley that two 
English ladies had ascended this mountain a year or two before, and on 
inquiry at the pension it was found that a son of the house had been 
one of the guides on that occasion. What had once been done by two 
English ladies, two English ladies might do again, and A. and M. had 
accordingly set their hearts upon making the attempt a8 soon as G. joined 
them, for, as in the previous year, that male person’s holidays began 
rather late. In the Pension Gottraux there was a somewhat motley collec- 
tion of guests, and among them aremarkably pleasant family whose oldest 
son was a manly Swiss of sixteen or seventeen with much of botanical 
and other knowledge: Madame D’E. was anxious that her son should 
prove a good mountaineer, and to the great satisfaction of the English 
trio she proposed that he should accompany them to make trial of his 
powers. 

It was about half-past three in the afternoon when the party left the 
pension, the Oldenhorn overhead gazing with defiant contempt upon the 
many adieux. Never was an excursion commenced with such evil pro- 
mise. M. had privately confessed to A. a violent headache, with inter- 
mittent dizziness, while A., in her anxiety to cure a blister, had aggravated 
it to an all but incapacitating extent ; D’E. had run the point of an alpen- 
stock into the top of his foot a day or two before, and G. suffered silently 
spasmodic premonitories. And never was such promise so belied; for the 
result was one grand total of utter enjoyment. 

The work for the evening was to be a four hours’ walk by the Col de 
Pillon, and up the left bank of the Reuschbach to the Chdlets d’ Audon, 
which were to be reached between eight and nine o’clock and left at two 
or three the next morning, some one having picked up an idea that beds 
were to be procured in the straw in one of the cluster of chalets. The 
Grand’ Eau has two main sources; the one from the Creux de Champ, 
consisting of the water which pours down from innumerable points of the 
Sexrouge glacier, and also of large supplies welling up from dozens of 
limpid sources in the level meadows at the mountain foot; the other sent 
forth by the northern slope of the same glacier, and bursting from the 
rocks in a clear arch for the last hundred feet or two of its fall. This is 
the Dard, and up its course their path lay until the fall was passed on the 
right hand. There are few things more charming among Alpine delights 
than to lie on a summer’s day on the richly flowered grass, beyond the 
farthest point to which the spray of a glacier fall can fly, and watch 
the span of the arch becoming broader with the growing power of the sun 
upon the ice: as the forenoon minutes pass swiftly on, the unbroken 
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stream flies farther and farther from the face of the rock, its volume 
sensibly increasing; trout might rise where in the morning all was 
dry gravel, and by the time that hunger steps in to end the romance, 
the whole scene has passed through innumerable variations of beauty, 
each in its’turn the most beautiful. This evening, however, their 
minds were intent upon other things; the Dard might leap and dance in 
its wild fall as madly as it chose, they had no eyes for: its grand and 
graceful fling: the thoughts of to-morrow’s labours and dangers sat visibly 
upon more than one brow, and perhaps some fear of coming beds intruded 
itself among loftier cares. 

After a time a small stream was reached which flowed eastwards, the 
Dard having passed away to the west, and for the rest of the way the glacier 
falls precipitated themselves into this stream, which carries their waters 
into the Saane, and thence by the Aar and the Rhine to the German Ocean; 
so that of two falls from the same glacier, within rifle-shot of each other, 
one carries the débris of the Oldenhorn to puzzle the delicate fish of the 
Mediterranean, and the other will float a piece of Olden pine to be picked 
up on the silent sands of Scarborough.* Even this phenomenon did 
not engage their attention long, for now Alexandre, our guide, suddenly 
left the beaten track which would have led to La Reusch and Gsteig 
(Chatelet), and, crossing the stream, plunged into a steep and pathless pine 
forest, at the upper end of which he expected to strike a path skirting the 
foot of the precipices on the right, by which means “a good half-hour” 
could be saved. But short cuts are bad roads. After a mile or two of 
very hard work, each difficult step rewarded it is true by some fresh 
majesty in the surrounding trees, the party was brought to a sudden stop 
by a scene of such chaotic confusion as defies description by pen or 
pencil. “ Behold a true eboulement !” was all that Gottraux could say, 
referring to the éboulement of the Diablerets which was to be the next 
course attempted by the three English. And indeed that was exactly 
what it was: a vast mountain of rock had fallen, leaving a deep chasm 
from top to bottom of the precipice overhead, and sweeping down in its 
course a broad belt of the forest, and alas! the very path for which the 
travellers had been making. It seemed at the first glance impossible to 
cross the track of the rock avalanche; but in the Alps, as in other parts 
of the world, impossibilities are wont to melt before determination and 
care, and in no long time the path was struck on the opposite side, at the 
point where its continuity had met with so sudden a solution. But the 
word “ path” is a misnomer, if it conveys any such idea as it might do 


on a Scotch or English hill-side : it was a thing of faith rather than of 


sight ; and to “miss the path” amounted to a shallow euphemism for 





* Murray does not allow this. In his “Clue Map of Switzerland” (9th edition, 
1861), he makes the Saane flow on contentedly till it has passed Freiburg, and almost 
reached the battlefield of Laupen, when some evil impulse turns it southward to be 
finally lost in the Schwarze See ; whereas the local belief is, that it-flows past Laupen 
and falls into the Aar some fifteen miles below Berne. 
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breaking one’s neck. Unfortunately the latter was the form in which the 
affair presented itself to A.’s mind, and accordingly she did not display 
too much alacrity when the path came periodically to more complete dis- 
appearances at the critical points. Gottraux confessed the next day that 
he had brought them by this path in order to test their powers of head 
and legs, and that at one peculiarly awkward place he had turned to 
D’E. and whispered that the great demoiselle could not manage the 
Oldenhorn. He had not taken national character into his calculations, 
however, and A. nobly proved him wrong when it came to the point. 

As considerable time had been lost in one way or other they now 
made what haste they could, stopping, however, to admire to the full the 
grand loveliness of the broken falls of the Reusch, and before very long 
had ascended by a series of zigzags, with a constant lift as severe’ as 
the Lantern Tower of York Minster, to the top of the precipitous rocks, 
when they found themselves on the edge of a small and almost level 
pasturage—the Olden Alp, down the middle of which the Reusch cut its 
noisy way with the puerile waste of power of one whose first important 
plunge has not been made. The pleasant grass was dotted thickly with 
cows and goats, and the large cluster of chalets lay agreeably near, the 
whole hemmed in on the east by the harsh and naked mass of the Sanetsch- 
horn, too grand to be grotesque, yet bordering closely on the fanciful 
in some of its forms, and on the west by the suspended precipices round 
whose other side their way had lain; while at the farther end, as there was 
still light enough to perceive, were massed the snows at the base of the 
Oldenhorn, whose inhospitable steepness affords them no long resting- 
place on its sides. Above the snow, and more to the left, the edge of 
the Sanfleuron glacier (patois T'zanfleuron) frowned seemingly close at 
hand, and brought home to their hearts, not without an accompanying 
impulse of chill awe, the fact that they were approximating at this late 
hour of the night to the regions of perpetual ice and snow. 

At last the right chalet was reached, and they entered without much 
ceremony. There were human beings within, for grunts plusquam- 
porcine issued from the darkness, and as Gottraux’s tongue was only 
French, and the party had now passed from Vaud to Berne, D’E. inquired 
in his worst German whether beds were to be had there. The inmates 
evidently did not understand him, nor he their rejoinder ; but the others 
were hungry and tired, and so took a hopeful view of the matter and 
boldly interpreted the sounds to mean yes and a welcome; then something 
shuffled along the floor and began to blow, and in a few seconds the 
smouldering embers produced a blaze, and a motionless figure in an 
apology for a gown was seen holding a piece of unlighted candle, promptly 
put to its natural use by the new-comers. Knapsacks were taken off, a 
board was propped up to form a table, bread and wurst and tea and coffee 
were unpacked, and at last the landlady was galvanized into exposing a 
three-legged pan of water to the now handsome blaze, and producing a 
vessel of cream two feet high, from which they baled for themselves full 
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basins until all were for the present appeased. The fire was in the 
middle of the earthen floor, kept within moderate bounds by three stone 
walls about the height of the cream-jug, on which dusky human figures 





began to make their appearance, creeping out from different corners and 
sitting in lumps on the walls to enjoy the new warmth. Fortunately the 
housewife was a very superior woman, who comprehended that when a 
thing was asked for she must get it if she had it ; one of the men, too, 
was good for an answer or at least a responsive motion about twice out of 
three times, so that what with signs and what with broken German words, 
all things necessary were procured, with the sole and strange exception of 
butter, for converting what had been brought into a most promising meal. 

Suddenly, however, as they were on the point of sitting down to enjoy 
it, a rush of many feet was heard outside the chalet, the door flew open, and 
with screams and yells a dirtier half-dozen precipitated themselves through 
the opening, and banged the door behind them. The first impulse of one at 
least of the invaded party was to open in his pocket a large knife carried 
for feeding purposes; but before he could do so, and before A. and M. 
had time or breath to scream, the intruders ranged themselves against 
the wall on either side of the door, and relapsed into total inanimateness: 
at the same time a rapid succession of angry roars, accompanied by 
sounds which showed that some horned beast was charging the chalet 
walls—choosing, let us hope, the soft places—explained the irruption of 
men. The woman muttered something of which the word Stier formed 
a part, and pointed to a dark corner whence the men drew each a long 
pole; and then, sallying forth as if moved by very deliberate clock-work, 
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they belaboured the unfortainate bull until he took himself off. ‘ He is 
diabolical when strangers come,” she was understood to explain, “and the 
very Teufel if they are women.” 

Tea was a delightful success, notwithstanding a practical difficulty 
which arose from the obstinacy of a rickety old bench. That piece of 
furnitare was equal to standing safely by itself, and did not quite fall 
when one sat at each end and one in the middle, but under no other con- 
dition was equilibrium possible. This was only learned by the experience 
of two catastrophes, when the rising of one of the party was followed 
by the subsidence of the other two amid avalanches of plates and cups 
and food, after which it was enacted that no one must get up without 
giving due warning. When tea was finished, the subject of beds came 
naturally into prominence, and D’E. asked the woman to show the 
way to the expected straw. She shook, or rather swung, her head in 
a hopelessly puzzled way, but at length, on constant reiteration of the 
word Stroh in connection with bed, she seemed to understand what was 
wanted, and opening a sort of door in the side of the place where they 
had fed, went through with the candle and pointed into the half-victorious 
darkness, She was not the only one of the group to point! This, then, 
at length, was the meaning of Stroh—the darkest, dirtiest little cupboard 
four feet high resting on the ground, with two beds berthwise in its 
height stuffed with squalid patchwork, the whole propped against the 
wall, and used as a table. The face of the upper layer of reclining 
humanity would be within an inch or two of the under-side of the table, 
a favourable position, doubtless, for speculating upon the materials that 
might be thrown on to it during occupancy, while the lower layer could 
enjoy the tattoo of a drowsy cowherd, sitting on the table and making 
music with his pendant iron heels. A. said, “Never!” and M. said, 
‘“‘ Never !” and the party fled. 

It now struck G. that, as corn is not grown in great quantities at 
glacier altitudes, dried grass might convey more meaning than Stroh to 
their hostess’s mind, and accordingly he put his idea into such words as 
his ignorance suggested, and also made imaginary hay. Now, at length, 
they were on the right track; sleeping on hay was clearly a routine 
affair, whereas Stroh was an unknown bed. This time she led the way 
with alacrity through a hole in the opposite wall, and ushered the sleep- 
desiring five—for Gottraux accompanied them with a lighted lantern he 
had picked up in detachments—into the stable where the cows were 
milked, empty now of all but one sick heifer. About eight feet from the 
ground a large shelf decked with abundant cobweb stood out from the 
wall, with a ladder leading up to it: holding the candle so that the hay on 
the shelf might be seen, the woman pointed silently to the primitive stair- 
case, and departed. 

They looked at the shelf, and they looked at each other. A. was seen 
to shrink into smaller compass as the involuntary hand drew in her dra- 
peries, while a blank grey look came over her face, such as was wont to 

34—2 
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appear there when impossibilities presented themselves for performance. 
Gottraux was the first to move : he had borrowed a dried calfskin from one 
of the men, and with this clutched about him, and a fiery handkerchief tied 
round his bushy black head and swarthy face, he mounted the ladder and 
flung himself down in an uncouth heap at one end of the shelf; D’E. 
ascended next, then G. was ordered up, and M. led jauntily the female 
division. A. being tall, five or six steps of the ladder brought her face to a 
level with the shelf, and there it remained for some time significantly ex- 
pressing unwillingness to proceed ; for Gottraux was now sitting up on end, 
and with his calfskin, hair outwards, and red head-dress, and the pattern 
of the lantern-slide projected on his face, he made that part of the shelf 
look the reverse of tempting, while in its way A.’s own end contrived to 
look equally uninviting: however it must be done, and at length she 
crept up and subsided with a protesting shudder. But Gottraux was not 
satisfied; he called attention to some foreign substance which cropped up 
here and there at the female end, and bade them extract it from the hay, 
when to every one’s surprise it proved to be an opportune duvet, with 
which A. and M. at once gladly covered themselves. 

The order of arrangement was this: the five lay parallel, Gottraux at 
the extreme right, and at a small interval D’E., with G. near him; then 
after a considerable gap came M., flanked by A. The lantern was put 
out, though not without dissentient votes, and then it was found that 
to those who were so inclined the holes in the roof presented favourable 
opportunities for observing the transit of the stars. But little was 
done in that way, for the business of the night soon commenced in real 
earnest : it may be summed up in one word, fleas. If a supplementary 
word be required it is forthcoming, and it is—snores. ‘The former will 
convey a depth of meaning to many a troubled mind, but it is probable 
that the full force of the latter was never so completely felt as on this 
occasion; for, considering all the circumstances, there was something so 
uniquely horrible in Alexandre Gottraux’s snore, that its victims doubt 
the possibility of a successful rival performance. It was two distinct 
snores, the ascending and the descending, each frightfully complicated and 
subject to astonishing maxima in its execution, maxima being the oppo- 
site of lulls ; sometimes the ascent was a loud and jubilant trumpeting, 
ringing out clearly through the cold night air, and then again it was 
subtle music of more dirge-like type; the descent was a deep prolonged 
groan, which shook the rafters of the building, and cruelly wrung the 
English nerves. Only the English nerves, for fortunate D’E. was so fast 
asleep that even an injustice to which he was subjected by G. failed to 
rouse him. Ideas of space and position become shockingly confused 
under such circumstances as the present, and perhaps G.’s bodily torments 
did not allow much calculation on his part; at any rate, he conceived the 
idea that the snores proceeded from D’E.’s averted head, and consequently 
admonished him with gentle heel in the hope of mitigating the nuisance. 
This having no effect, he became enraged and struck out with his left 
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elbow, taking poor D’E. in the short ribs: D’E. flinched palpably, but 
the snore—at that moment in the full swing of a triumphant ascent— 
went serenely on, without the gasp which is usually observed to follow 
an aggressive measure of this description, from which G. understood that 
he had made a mistake. Another disturbing element most unexpectedly 
appeared in the shape of loud idiotic explosions of laughter which broke 
at intervals from various members of the chalet family; not choruses, but 
solitary roars, as each one realized some unwonted scene of the evening. 
It was consoling to humanity to know that there was so much of life in 
these fellow-creatures, but the noise was a most aggravating anti-soporific. 

About one o’clock things became a little better; each member of the 
family in the next compartment had laughed, the fleas had exhausted 
their powers, and the snoring had become a normal condition of existence : 
it seemed almost possible to sleep. But it was not to be. The heifer 
below had so far been quiet; it now began to dance, and mountain heifers 
sound or sick wear bells. For a few minutes this was writhingly endured : 
then one after another started up, and declared it was time for breakfast; 
Gottraux and D’E. were maltreated into waking, a match was struck while 
they were still in the hay, and then the party descended. 

Breakfast did not occupy much time, for no one was inclined to eat 
anything, though large demands were made upon the pitchers in which tea 
and coffee had been brewed; all were in astate of half-feverish impatience 
to be off, and about half-past two the start was made, under the guidance 
of a glittering frosty moon which seemed to give a new character to 
everything on which its rays fell, The moon is in the way of doing this, 
reaching farther than the surface and planting a spark of ghostly life in 
the heart of inanimate things. The English members of the party were 
by this time familiar enough with the appearance of a glacier, but seen 
by moonlight the blue dip of the Sanfleuron was something entirely new 
to them. It was a living thing, possessed of divers orders of spiritual 
existence, and they walked along in silent awe, as in the confessed presence 
of these. 

Half an hour of this, a sharp look-out being kept by Gottraux for the 
diabolic bull, brought them to something more practical in the shape of 
the first snow, forming a bridge over the infant Reusch—strictly infant 
now, for its sources were bound up by a biting frost. The snow was 
smooth and level and delightfully crisp, and the fresh crystals—one taken 
up after another in ceaseless succession by the swiftly-moving eye—seemed 
to dance exultingly in the presence of unwonted admirers. Day soon 
began to break, marking its appearance in their immediate neighbourhood 
by a change rather in the character than in the amount of light, though 
on the proud crests of the surrounding precipices an imperceptible warmth 
of colour was suggested, to the mental rather than as yet to the bodily 
eye, which spoke of some influence more impassioned than the convent 
coldness of the virgin wanderer of the skies. After a time D'E. startled 
the party by announcing that he had two shadows, and when they all 
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stood in a row to mark the curious phenomenon, the effect of the ten 
shade-pictures was very strange; if Peter Schlemil had been there, he 
might have come to some more satisfactory arrangement, but he must 
have made haste, for the conquering sun banished the left-hand shadows 
before many yards more of snow had been traversed. 

But now the snow was no longer level; smooth still, for it lay on a 
sheet of ice, but very steep; and Gottraux cut foot-holes athwart the 
slope, by which means the highest point of snow was reached at the foot 
of the precipices on which it had been unable to lodge. These were now 
to be skirted eastward until they should assume an assailable character, 
and the skirting process was no pleasant one : there was not a level inch 
for the foot to rest upon, the steep slope commencing from the solid 
perpendicular rock; moreover, the snow reached within four or five 
inches of the foot of the precipices, and that extent of sloping shale was 
accordingly the whole available path; while here and there the snow 
encroached, not soft and deep, but frozen into thin ice of most persuasive 
slipperiness, as the edges of such snow-fields usually are. It might be 
nothing to a practised mountaineer, but it was very trying for beginners, 
inasmuch as the slightest slip must have led to a long glissade down a 
slope of forty or fifty degrees, with ragged boulders below stretching up 
inhospitable arms to receive the prey. 

At length Gottraux came to a stand, and announced that they must 
now go up the rock on the right. It certainly was lower than it had so 
far been, and the surface was more broken, but still it looked alarmingly 
like a ruinous house side, and even Gottraux’s goat-like ascent failed to 
inspire confidence into the dismayed adventurers : it was mere ignorance 
on their part, and before the day was half over they had learned to look 
upon such things as a matter of course, and had risen to the requirements 
of the situation; but they shuddered now—and the chair seems to sink 
through the floor as the scene returns—when the eye wandered disobe- 
diently to the slope of snow, and suggested the only possible result of a 
fall. This was the first of many like difficulties, for they had reached 
that part of the mountain which Mr. Hinchliff has graphically likened to 
a giant staircase with sloping steps; the edges, too, of the steps were 
frittered away, and the loose shale lurked treacherously at the steepest 
points, like some ruined stair at the foot of which our explorations of an 
abbey or a castle are brought to an end. Every angular point of the 
body must serve for a hand or a crimponed foot; the elbows must know 
how to cling grimly, and the knees, and on occasion the very nose, must 
be ready to save a slip of half an inch from becoming a fatal fall. And 
thus they crept slowly up, Gottraux approving himself a perfect lady’s 
guide, always cheerful, and taking a pleasure in making their difficult 
work less hard ; encouraging them up the possible places, and dragging 
them up the impossible with the handle of his axe, they all the while 
feeling like infinitesimal units clinging to nothing, and oppressed by the 
conviction which hangs about the face of a precipice, that the slightest 
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puff of wind must blow them off. But there was a grandeur of pene- 
tration in the absolute beauty of each vocal peak and mountain-top, which 
crushed scornfully through such human weaknesses as fear half undis- 
covered and incipient fatigue, and made its way irresistibly to those 
recesses of the heart where dwells the nearest approach to the appre- 
ciation of more than mortal loveliness. 
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In course of time they came to the true level of the Sanfleuron glacier, 
and some of the party were anxious to make a digression on to its smooth 
and tempting surface, which extended without an apparent break for 
leagues and leagues towards the east, and south, and west; but some 
roughish country lay between their present position and the nearest edge 
of the glacier, so the more prudent heads decided that it was best to get 
to the top of the Oldenhorn first, and take the Sanfleuron on their way 
down, if they had not found out by that time that merely up and down 
the mountain would be quite sufficient for their powers. 
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Their work now lay before them; for the Oldenhorn rises in a sheer 
precipice from the west side of the glacier, and the ridge up whose edge 
their way must lie sprang from the spot where they stood, and lay extended 
as it were up the mountain’s side like the contorted back of some huge 
antediluvian. Along this they toiled, a mark for the blazing sun, until 
the base of the final cone was reached, whose only accessible side was a 
mass of loose shaly stones moving down bodily when a step was made 
in advance, and carrying the climber back through half the length of his 
stride. Here Gottraux made a determined stand on a narrow ledge which 
afforded no room for sitting down, but had the advantage of an agreeable 
back to lean against, and commanded an uninterrupted view of the vast 
Sanfleuron far below, from its very edge at the foot of the precipice on 
whose face they stood: they must get some force, their careful guide told 
them, before the last struggle. So the bottles were brought out, and they 
proceeded to get what force they could. None of the four will ever forget 
that ledge of rock ; for there, for the first time, they saw in its full beauty 
the suggestive elegance of the chamois, Even that cabined creature 
which feeds on the sugar and bread of charity at the Giessbach Falls 
is a perfect incarnation of all that is sprightly and soft ; and the mere offer 
of a piece of Gemse at a table d’héte always stirs up a sort of appetizing 
romance, notwithstanding the suspicion before tasting that some kid has 
died to furnish that luxury, while after trial made the kid too often 
becomes an old goat, and suspicion becomes certainty; but in its wild 
state the chamois is irresistible, and. the glasses were never out of use, 
watching his graceful course as he traversed the glacier below, or stopped 
with head erect seeking intently and painfully the origin of Gottraux’s 
alarming whistle. G. had directed the guide to procure a rifle the day 
before, but unfortunately that was the day of the tir at Aigle, and not a 
rifle or a powder-horn was to be found in all the valley. It made no 
difference to the chamois one way or the other, for he was quite safe in 
G.’s hands; but in descending they came close upon three more, penned 
up in so narrow a cleft of the rock that it would have been very difficult 
for even him to miss them all. 

When the chamois had disappeared it was time to start again, and up 
the shifting shale they ploughed stiffly and somewhat wearily. Did any 
one ever reach the top of a mountain, or indeed any other great object of 
desire, without coming upon it at last unexpectedly? It is always a 
surprise in the last few yards or the last few minutes as the case may be, 
and so it was now. Hitherto they had seen on the right hand the smiling 
valleys of Vaud, and on the left, many glimpses of the world-renowned 
giants which lie between the lake of Thun and Monte Rosa, but the 
ponderous mass of the Oldenhorn itself had shut out all the south-west 
view. No words can express their amazement and delight when this 
seemed suddenly to melt away with the last three steps, and they found 
nothing but the telescopic atmosphere on any side. It would be tedious 
and impossible to tell what old and new friends flashed out from every 
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point of the perfect horizon: a negative list would be much more simple, 
for the peaks that cannot be seen from that vantage-ground of 10,290 feet 
are very few. On their way to the summit, the Combin had been the 
easternmost of the mountains visible on the left hand, and had stood out 
with such massive prominence that they had believed for a time that in it 
they saw Mont Blanc ; for a different stand-point so entirely changes the 
character of a mountain that their familiar knowledge of Mont Blanc from 
another side was held to be no rule for their present position. But now 
they were indeed undeceived, when the veritable giant stood revealed in 
all that calm bewildering grandeur which its closer converse with the 
heavens has won. There is always a something about this mountain 
which appeals to a subjective magnifier in the heart, and the higher the 
observer rises the greater the magnifying power; that is to say, the 
mountain looks disproportionately high as compared with other mountains. 
This is usually attributed to the comparative solitariness of the whole 
position, but constant familiarity with the soaring outline seems to put a 
deeper meaning into it than this; at any rate even Monte Rosa, never 
a very striking mountain from the distant north, is dwarfed into a 
thoroughly secondary place for spectators from the Oldenhorn, in the 
presence of its great rival. 

There was not a cloud in the whole sky, so long as the back was 
turned on Eastern France; but over that country the white clouds lay 
fleecily, their upper side presenting the appearance of a large army under 
canvas, thousands of tent-like cones rising up skyward and clearly seen 
from above. Over no other point of the vast field of view was there any 
barrier between earth and heaven. The mountains clothed from base to 
summit in glacial dress looked like some white-clad early Christian crowd 
at baptismal Easter-tide, raising the clasped hands of prayer and adora- 
tion; with here one and there springing up into the eager attitude of 
praise, and seeking with aspiring palms enveloped in the bright garments 
of the new birth, to grasp the incomprehensible, to attain to the infinite. 
And the answering rays came down with abiding softness, and played as 
it were lovingly around the adoring head and on the hands of prayer; 
and they sweetly lighted up the ascribing palms with divine phos- 
phoresence. And the spotless virgin in pure Cistercian garb of jewelled 
ice and snow, at whose voice when raised in wrath the Wengern Alp 
is seen to tremble, and the rugged Carmelite at her side from beneath 
his concealing cowl, renewed evermore their worship and their vows ; and 
the ministering Engel-hirner softly lurked behind. And nature unisonant 
seemed to sing Ze Deum; and antiphonal harmonies replied, for Jacob's 
iream was there. But yet from all this loveliness the eye wandered 
continually to the lovely Sanfleuron ; a thousand feet below it lay the 
fair bodily form of the spirit of peace and repose, hymning heavenward its 
silent lullaby which soothed the weary climbers as it passed. 

However, frail mortality has other senses than that of sight, and a 
certain unromantic member of its animal economy is possessed of a voice, 
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and of power to make it heard. A lady, in writing of such a situation as 
the present, has spoken of the rich sweet’ thankfulness in being able to 
enjoy, which fills the eyes with happy tears; but the males at least of 
the party omitted that ceremony, and proceeded instead to the enjoyment 
of a well-seasoned wurst. There was barely room for the five to sit, and 
on all sides except the shaly approach the precipices fell sheer down ; 
nevertheless, they made a perfect dinner, body and soul enjoying an 
inimitable repast. One creature comfort the former found very unex- 
pectedly, the keenness of the night’s frost having caught a small patch of 
snow before it had time to slip off, and pinned it there for icing the half- 
churned wine. 

When the meal was finished, they opened the cache and drew out the 
collection of wooden labels on which the names of all their predecessors 
were carved or written. A. and M. sought eagerly for the two English 
ladies of whom they had so often heard, and at length found them, one 
bearing a ducal surname, with a Christian name now honoured by 
royalty. Some of the ascents dated as far back as the beginning of the 
century, and there were names among them that the world has heard; 
but, to A. and M.’s great delight, no female name appeared excepting on 
the one label. G. at once set to work to carve a memorial on a piece 
of wood brought up for the purpose, and when it was finished they 
all agreed that it was more complete than anything the Oldenhorn had 
so far possessed. By this time Gottraux was fast asleep, and as they 
kept an eye upon him lest he should roll off, it. was seen that he 
was going through some lively adventure: D’E. was in the act of remark- 
ing that the dreams should be very romantic on such a couch, when he 
suddenly awoke and parodied the romance by exclaiming in the husky 
voice of returning consciousness, “ Le matelas est bien dur, Monsieur 
D'Espine!” When asked to give an account of his dreams, he said that 
he had been beating an engineer for declaring that the road from Gsteig 
into the Ormonts, over the Col de Pillon, could not be made: this road 
had long been hoped for by the inhabitants of the valley, and curiously 
enough the engineer was at this moment prospecting on the Col, and he 
told the party in the evening that he had watched them through his glass 
as they rested on the summit of the Oldenhorn. 

After two hours and a half had passed away with that ruthless 
rapidity which marks the march of moments of delight, they sorrowfully 
determined that it was time to start. They gazed on the charms they now 
must leave, with the long lingering look with which it is supposed that in 
an earlier stage of civilization a lover was wont to part from his mistress; 
nor was the mistress in this case unresponsive, for when the heart yearns 
to some snow-clad mountain, and cries aloud with the silent eloquence of 
the eye to its valleys and crags, each atom of the mountain has its voiceless 
answer ready, and gives it with abundant sympathy. But at length 
they forced themselves to rise, and once on their feet were soon equipped. 
The descent of the highest cone was a very simple matter, for it was only 
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necessary to plant themselves every now and then afresh, and the moving 
shale carried them down without any effort beyond that by which equili- 
brium was maintained. This effort D’E. fancied that A. found it difficult 
to make, so he went to her assistance, and the two came sliding down hand 
in hand, preceded by a rattling avalanche of stones. The others of the 
party had reached the bottom of the cone, M. going a tremendous pace 
with the support of Gottraux’s hand which reassured the dizziness she 
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still felt, and on looking back up the slope they were considerably struck 
by the picturesque appearance presented by A. and D’E. From head to 
foot A. was clothed in dove-coloured grey, save where a brown hat and 
corresponding ribs of colour at the other extremity broke the Quaker-like 
monotony. D’E., on the contrary, rejoiced in white trowsers and. a 
flaming red shirt and a white straw hat, with a new botanical tin of the 
brightest possible green. Both of them were tall and slight, and in the 
course of their mutual efforts to save each other from falling their hands 
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had been gradually raised up high between them, and they looked like those 
ornamental dancers who perform on China mugs and gaudy tea-trays. 

There was another reason for M.’s greater speed, which partook of the 
nature of a female mystery and was only explained later. Both A. and 
M. were carefully looped up, but the sharp-pointed rocks which cropped 
up here and there knew how to catch the festoons and hold them impaled. 
M.’s was an elderly gown, and with a finished grace it always gave way 
on these occasions and offered no resistance to the rocks; but A. was more 
stiffly clad, and her festoons struggled with their captors, while polite D’E. 
was always ready to stop and assist in their release. So that although M. 
reached the foot of the cone long before A. she reached it more or less in 
ribbons, whereas A.’s more stately paces were encompassed to the end by 
untattered habiliments. 

At length the level of the Sanfleuron was once more reached, and as 
they all felt perfectly fresh a digression was made on to the glacier; their 
enjoyment of it may be gathered from a remark made in stepping from 
it to the rocks again, “I could have walked there for ever.” The 
popular idea of a glacier gives it a surface like water frozen as it chops 
and churns in some narrow sea, and the cockney glaciers of Grindelwald 
confirm and generalize the impression; but a more smooth and level plain 
than the Sanfleuron cannot well be imagined, excepting in the Sanetsch 
corner, where crevasses prevail to an alarming extent. 

If the glacier had looked beyond expression lovely from the height of 
the Oldenhorn, the mountain in its turn looked beyond expression grand 
from the surface of the glacier. The whole sea of ice was hemmed in by 
masses of rock of most striking character, but none rose with such glorious 
abruptness as that which had now been made a friend for life. The 
melancholy remnants of the three fallen Diablerets stood out with an air 
which told a part of their story, a story told in full detail by the chaos in 
which the Lac Derborence has found a home, while the two that are yet 
to fall reared themselves to the skies with a full measure of preparatory 
pride. It had once been the ambition of A. and M. to ascend these, and 
there is certainly a strange fascination in the idea of standing on the 
summit of a mountain ten thousand feet high, whose companions lie in 
shattered heaps in the valleys below, confidently expecting the fall of the 
remnant that is still left standing. But the ascent to the bird’s-eye view 
of the ¢boulement involves a long cheminée, and A. and M. did not care 
to have their clothes torn off their backs, while the real ascent of the 
Diablerets presents glacial difficulties through which no local guide would 
undertake a lady; so that on the whole they were prudently satisfied with 
the graceful and more possible summit of the Oldenhorn. 

The glacier only escapes beyond its rocky margin at two points: the 
one between the Oldenhorn and the Diablerets, where its overflow forms 
the Sexrouge, a glacier which some weeks before had hurled down huge 
masses of ice upon A. and M.,—those rash adventurers having climbed 
up to its lowest point in a dense mist,—but had hurled them with so 
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merciful a discretion that only one small piece took effect; the other 
outlet between the Oldenhorn and the Sanetsch, down which gap they 
were now to endeavour to make their way to the chalets d'Audon, for 
they had determined that the route by which they had ascended to the 
level of the glacier was impracticable for the descent, when the whole giddy 
height and the steep slopes of ice and snow would lie before their eyes, 
demonstratively visible at every step they took. 

They certainly did eventually get down, but to this day one or two of 
them scarcely know how. Gottraux, in his anxiety to prove the way 
easy—for he had quite come into the view he had at first opposed—went 
down thirty or forty yards of the ice slope like lightning, thus tempting 
D’E. also to try a glissade. Poor D’E., however, got under weigh before he 
was ready for a start, and he shot down shapeless, providentially taking a 
line which brought him within reach of Gottraux’s powerful arm. Had 
that chance of safety failed, the inevitable boulders were ready for him 
below ; but as it was he merely lost a little skin and his eau de cerise. 
Gottraux then came back, and piloted M. down in safety, G. undertaking 
A. and bringing her also down after various little accidents. She was 
sometimes not very sure-footed, and at the steeper points his only plan was 
to fix his alpenstock firmly in the ice a little in advance, and against this 
to place his foot, then A., holding his left hand, was to let herself glide 
gently down till she rested on the upper side of this foot, when she could get 
a good hold with her own alpenstock, and then the slow process could be 
repeated. But she did not always hit the foot in sliding down, and on 
such occasions her feet of course slipped from under her, and with a wild 
shrick of “Oh, George!” she flung her left arm blindly round his neck, 
and the two rolled chaotically down till one or other caught at something. 
One of these rolls was alarmingly long, for A. missed her accustomed 
clutch of G.’s shoulder, and brought her left hand, still tightly grasping 
her alpenstock, heavily upon his unfortunate nose, so that he commenced 
the roll in a half-stunned state. M. and Gottraux were not without their 
tumbles too, but the others were far too much occupied to take any notice 
of them. 

At the foot of the glacier they spent a long time in collecting the 
lovely flowers which have chosen that inclement region for their habi- 
tation ; one, the fairest of them all, la fréle soldanelle, with its delicate lilac 
fringes, bursting through the hard crusted edges formed by the frozen 
meltings of the snow and ice. Each of the five contrived to find a better 
specimen than the others of the happily-named velvet pied de lion, so prettily 
introduced in a German tale of conjugal happiness restored : the arabeite, 
with leaves like those of the plants which lower latitudes call ice-plants, 
seemed to fill its proper place at the edge of the Sanfleuron; while 
various ranunculaces, the small red glacial ranunculus, the white clusters 
of the anemone @ fleurs de Narcisse, and the large white Alpine anemone, 
rewarded their enthusiastic search. Then the chilets d’Audon were at 
length reached, the only disappointment having been that not one of the 
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marmots which abound in that valley had made itself visible. Gottraux 
had no object now in trying the heads and legs of the party, so the path 
which had suffered from the ébeulement was prudently avoided, and the 
better and more beautiful route by the course of the Reusch was chosen. 
They were met by Madame D’E. with a party, in great anxiety for her 
son’s safety, four hours from home, and regaled by her with a banquet of 
cream in a chalet ; the two parties then united and reached the pension, 
with flags improvised and few or no signs of fatigue, at seven o’clock in 
the evening, the five having thus made a hard day of seventeen hours 
after a hard night of three. But even then, and much more now, they 
could think only of the delights of the day, for all its hardships were 
pleasures and its dangers triumphs; and of the night it may be said, 
that in the course of time they have come to look upon it as a most 
amusing experience. 
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Margaret Benzil’s History. 


(Annotated by her Husband.) 


ay 
CHAPTER XXI. 
My New Home. 


were away from England 

eight months after our mar- 

riage—that is to say, from 

the autumn of one year to 

the spring of the next; and 

all this time was spent in 

scenes which kept me ina 

swiftly changing rhapsody 

of surprise. Now at last I 

saw the world : strange seas, 

strange skies, strange cities, 

and what was still more 

unknown to me, men and 

women; for of them I had 

little experience till now, 

nor had I ever troubled my 

fancy more with what I 

sometimes heard of as “ society” than with what I read of as the South 

Sea Islands. This lack of curiosity I attribute to my breeding in the 

forest, where I had never any sympathy except such as an imaginative 

self contenting child may find in trees and clouds and clods, and the 

moss on the trees, and the tiny busy things that creep in the clods, 

and the thousand sounds of nature which, when you have learnt them, 

make up a language that fills the mind with a pagan learning and 

a pagan faith more subtle than any gained from books—that satisfies 

the mind more, and keeps it more like a wholesome breezy field, and 

less like a hot and noisy factory. Well, seas, skies, and cities were 

beautiful to my eyes and easy to read; but as for those others, the men 

and women, they were more difficult. I saw that the veils of convention 

they wore were comely and charming, but somehow I did not like the 

charm. Character which appeared to be dressed & la mode three times a 

day made me more timid than ambitious ; indeed, I often felt the s:me 

sort of resentful proud shamefacedness that an innocent pretty savage 

in her half-nakedness might feel, paraded as a lionne in some London 
drawing-room. 
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Nowhere was I considered leonine, of course; but all the same I 
was very much stared at. Especially in our excursions on the Mediter- 
ranean, which my husband enjoyed so heartily, I was often cruelly 
conscious of that kind of admiration which gentlemen swear to by Jove. 
Moreover, people everywhere showed a certain tendency to distinguish 
between my husband and myself, and to separate us. This, of course, 
was because of his blunter manners, his no-conversation, his homely modes 
of speech, his je ne sais quoi of being “nobody ;” and—who knows ?— 
perhaps there was something in the fact that while his wife was yet in 
her teens, he had attained the age of forty. 

More than once this condition of things set my mind in such a mood 
that it was as if the leaf resolutely folded itself back into the bud again. 
More than once, in other moods, I had to conceal a quick little pang of 
pleasure at seeing how troubled and puzzled my husband looked when a 
knot of young gallants, beautifully whiskered, assembled to talk opera 
about my deck chair, or when one of them would do me some trifling 
service obviously needed, but which he never saw must be welcome till 
it was accomplished: accomplished, toc, very often, with an ostentation 
meant to point a husband’s indifference or stupidity. Ah, but it was 
messieurs the gallants who were stupid. What did they know? If they 
detected any flutterings of satisfaction on my face, I hope they were 
not deceived: it was only because of that little pang of delight at his 
troubled countenance, which had its most grateful response far deeper in 
my heart than could be reached by any ceremonial kindness of handing a 
chair or a shawl. Why should it not be my duty to hand chairs and 
wraps for him? 

But it did not please me that he should be vexed without reason, or 
made to feel ashamed when there was no shame. It did not please me 
that he should take the subtle small distinctions that were made between 
us with less resentment than I did—as though they were natural, or a 
price to be paid for one who was the very creature of his kindness. 
They offended me—they could not have been delightful to him; and yet 
wherever amusement and gay company were accessible (it was winter then, 
you know), there he took me most faithfully. “ You came to see the 
world, my dear,” said he, “and it is nothing but right you should do so. 
You are not to be a hermit or a nurse yet awhile; and if I don’t show 
much pleasure in this sort of thing, I feel it.all the same.” But I was not 
to be deceived by such disingenuous generosity ; while for my own part, 
what he called the “world” propounded too many puzzles of act and 
motive to be enjoyed without fear. My happiest days were spent in travel 
on the road; the most welcome mornings were those when I woke in some 
rustic villa; and as soon as I thought I could do so without seeming 
ungrateful or sentimental, I asked to be taken home. And by this time 
I had found for that request the sweetest excuse that can be. 

Another reason : I had not yet seen the home that was to be mine. 
Of course 1 was intensely curious about it, but I resolutely disciplined 
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my curiosity—asking no questions that the gift might come with all 
its due surprises ; and my husband said nothing about it either, for the 
same reason. 

Well, I was gratified at last! There it was—a most cozy, comely 
house in a great old walled garden that sloped down to the river near 
Twickenham. Without,-it was simply a large, handsome cottage of no 
particular pretensions, but within, I can’t say how charming it was: so 
bright, so rich, so homelike all the while, I had seen nothing like it. How 
should-I, with my experiences confined to boarding-schools and hotels ? 
And yet I felt rather as if I had returned to an old half-forgotten home than 
come to a new one. Every room seemed to embrace me when I entered 
it; and I was so grateful and foolish that I would have embraced every 
room, had that been possible. 

Whether the house was new or old was not very clear from appear- 
ances, for the builder had modelled it very much upon the plan of the 
edifice which stood there more than two hundred years before, and I 
thanked him for it; for thus the house was kept in harmony with the 
ancient garden. Especially at the river front of the house: where it 
rested on a terrace, whose slope to the garden was broken by a flight 
of shallow broad stone steps, widening, and edged with a low parapet; 
and along each parapet crept evergreen vines in long straight lines—a 
stream of verdure flowing to the lawn. The garden itself was strikingly 
antique—quaintly antique, solemnly old. Though it had been kept with 
exceeding care, the care was strictly conservative. Change had never 
entered the gates afier its first gardeners had done with it ; and all the 
sweepings, and clippings, and trimmings that had gone on there since only 
added to it the neatness we see in an ancient faded gentleman. It was 
still an Italian garden, with fountained nooks grown hoary in seclusion, 
with avenues of limes too close to rustle—though I fancied a rustling was 
to be heard there on many a still evening, when the ghosts of grand ladies 
in silken sacs, and whispering swains in silk and satin and buckram too, 
walked down them once more, witty and wicked and gossipping. ‘The 
sward seemed to repose on a dozen old grey swards, so soft it was: you 
said, “It is like tapestry,” and not, “ It is like a carpet.” There was a 
grotto. Once there had been a labyrinth, but that had gone. The sun- 
dial remained, but it was rather too quaint: a black boy with a turban 
on, who, knecling, presented the dial to the sun, on a stone cushion that 
looked at a little distance like a wash-hand basin. 

A mere view of this charming old place from a window was not 
enough. He who gave it me longed for his dinner; J longed to go and 
take possession of my territory at once; and it promised so much in the 
way of discovery that I seized an opportunity of making the expedition 
alone. And a delightful dreamy ramble I had over the lawns and in 
and about the alleys, for it was a soft April evening, and a shower had 
fallen ; and that well over, the sun came out to shine, and birds set up 
their throats to sing, for one half hour more. Where the house was hidden 
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by tall “ memorial elms,” all but a gable or so, there you were fuirly 
shut in with the eighteenth century. At any moment Mr. Pope might 
appear, attendant on some one of the brocaded daimes whom he knew too 
well and respected too little. 

But instead of the fine romantic personages of that time, what should 
I behold approaching me by-and-by but a little odd figure in the black of 
our own day—a wizen, wigged little figure, bowing very much, and 
smiling very much, with a face like a winter russeting long forgotten in a 
cupboard. He appeared so suddenly from behind a clump of evergreens, 
when I thought myself quite alone, that I was startled out of all com- 
posure; but the small, small gentleman did his best to reassure me, bowing 
at every other step. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, in the cracked voice that was 
expected of him, “ but I’m only an old fellow—a neighbour of yours— 
who hates the world and loves a little quiet meditation ; and so I prevailed 
upon your housekeeper you are Mrs. Denzil, I presume, whom we 
have been expecting so long?” 

I bowed of course—but not graciously. 

“Yes? I prevailed upon your housekeeper, then, to give me leave to 
stroll in your nice old garden occasionally, till you came home. And, I 
assure you,” with another simper which might have meant anything, “I 
have had many profitable and pleasant reflections here.” 

I told him I was very glad to hear it. 

“ Very pleasant,” said he. ‘ But I cannot intrude any longer, of 
course. Permit me to restore the wicket key your housekeeper was good 
enough to lend me. Good evening! I wish you joy of your delightful 
residence.” 

He handed me the key with another bow, and shuffled off, smiling 
still. “Thanks for the key that locks you out,” said I to myself, 
shivering. “I don’t like you. You shall not come creeping here 
any more—like a great old black beetle.” And in truth, the apparition 
of this mystical person, and his too impressive manners, put an end to the 
pleasures of my ramble. The interview was over in three or four 
minutes, but in that interval time and place had changed. The sun had 
set, the slatey gloom of an April evening had fallen everywhere ; and not 
till I was seated with my happy husband in the light of half-a-dozen 
candles, and we found ourselves so charmingly “ at home,” did I forgive 
that malappropriate little man. 

After a few days of rest in this pretty place (the selection of which 
for me argued such instinctive penetration that I respected my husband 
ever so much more now), I began to make acquaintances, All round 
about I had pleasant homely people for neighbours—families of the here- 
ditary merchant class—not very rich families, but full of sons and 
daughters and decorous bonhomie. First, the parson called on me, and 
was so agreeable as never to say a word about the charities or pieties of 
the parish during the half hour he sat and chatted, with his long black 
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legs bent at acute angles on the littlest chair in the room. And I suppose 
I pleased him; though my part of the conversation was hampered by a 
naughty troublesome nursery rhyme which repeated itself in my mind the 
whole time. ‘The legend is well known—it is about a Miss Muffet who 
sat on a tuffet (probably a settee), and about a great spider who sat down 
beside her, and frightened Miss Muffet away. 

However, I was not much frightened, and it was due to this interview, 
I suppose, that before the end of a week two or three of the nicest mothers 
came to call on me, with their daughters; and I liked the mothers best ; 
and they liked me; and soon I found myself as welcome as the daughters 
themselves in the half-dozen houses which made up the friendliest and best 
community of the place. 

By some rare concurrence of circumstance, taste, and feeling, it was, 
indeed, like one great family ; and I was assured that no stranger had 
been admitted within its comfortable bounds for a long time past, save 
myself and ‘oh, such a nice, funny old gentleman,’—a doctor retired 
from his profession, who had come to settle in the village six months before 
our arrival. I found presently that to this gentleman belonged the quaint 
figure that had surprised me when I went to take possession of my garden ; 
and he always surprised me: the impression he made “upon my mind at 
first remained in full force after more meetings than one. Mr. Calamy 
was not often met, indeed. He was rarely seen at our neighbourly 
evening assemblies, but was chiefly known to the afternoon tea-tables of 
the ladies, where he enjoyed a certain popularity, first for his charities, 
and next for his eccentric manners and opinions; which added some- 
thing piquant and original to the humdrum society on whose outskirts he 
preferred to dwell. He was a physician who railed against physic, and 
an old bachelor who disliked not the other sex, but his own. It was 
whispered everywhere, in a mysterious way, that he was very clever, 
though nobody could vouch for any particular instances of successful 
practice; and now it was too late to ask advice of him, for he would give 
none. On the very first occasion of my meeting the doctor in company, 
I heard him ridicule the pretensions he had resigned. ‘ Let me alone,” 
suid he, in his high cracked voice, to some poor lady who had ventured to 
hint at her chronic headaches and his well-known skill. “ Don’t tempt 
me to risk another murder. I have no wish to add to the ill-gained 
guineas which would burn my pocket out if I did not give some of them 
now and then to your Dorcas work. Prescribe! there isn’t a drug in 
Polson’s shop that I know any more about than Polson’s shop-boy does. 
We are nothing but a pack of experimentalists, I tell you. Half the 
disease in the world is caused by experiments on the other half; and when 
all's done, we are as much in the dark as ever!” 

“Then you'll positively have nothing to do with us,’ 
pointed woman. 

“ Not one of you!” he answered. ‘“ Nobody here shall persuade me 
to be the death of her—unless,” he added in a lower veice, and turning 
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to me with a smile that was meant to be polite and pleasant, no doubt, 
but which looked rather grim upon that withered face—‘ unless it 
be you.” 

“T hardly know how to take your reservation,” said I. 

“ Well, don’t take my drugs, Mrs. Denzil, and then you'll be perfectly 
safe,” he answered, smiling again; and I certainly felt as if in that 
particular alone would I trust him. Nevertheless, Mr. Calamy always 
treated me with such anxious courtesy (especially when we happened 
to meet rambling or riding in the neighbourhood, which was pretty often,) 
that I was convinced he gave me the greater share of his goodwill. As 
for the rest, how could he help having such a strange old figure, or the 
ugly oddity of his looks? 

And thus commenced the very happiest period of my life. Behold 
how dignified I was—a wife and mistress at eighteen! How rich, with 
all those pretty bonnets, and wonderful fine dresses, and delicate lawns 
and laces! How healthy, and strong, and handsome too! All is vanity, 
saith the Preacher, but who can help rejoicing in her strength and beauty 
when they and happiness are so much in accord that they seem to sing 
together through all her limbs? I rejoiced. As Earth is conscious, day 
and night, of the rustling of her trees, and the noise of her streams, and 
the humming of the air, so I felt my life busy in my veins always : 
sometimes, indeed, I almost fancied I could see it in hand or foot, as one 
sees light in a leaf. And ah, if you only knew how proud and exultant I 
was! Altogether, my heart was nothing but a little musical box, tinkling 
with harmonies shut in. Or to make a bigger comparison, it was like the 
“ sleeping woods in the leafy month of June,” whereto the hidden brook 
“all night singeth a quiet tune.” Not one brook either, but several 
mingling ; the sweetest being the one which was hidden most. 

Ah me! how many afternoons hot and still, how many soft dun 
evenings have I spent listening to that little chattering stream of 
thoughts about my baby that was to be! What a busy little chattering 
stream of thoughts, half choked by the verdure, the happiness it nurtured ! 
I had plenty of time and solitude to enjoy it, for my husband had now 
embarked in some city business (also for the prospective baby’s sake, I 
do believe), and went with his neighbours to town every day.* _ Besides, 





* The baby was partly my motive, no doubt ; but there were others. It was 
some consideration that Margaret could not want me always at home; and, I’d a 
notion, that when husband and wife are not on what I may call sentimental sweet- 
hearting terms, all sugar and bread and butter, it is best for them to be apart a good 
time during the day. But, more particularly, as to money matters. Our investments, 
I mean the first Mrs. Denzil’s and mine, had not been very lucky ; so that, spite of 
our economical way of living and saving, the fortune she left me with was no greater 
than it was when we married. In fact, I found on making my calculations, just 
before I bought the Twickenham house, that it amounted to precisely the same sum, 
within a trifle,—taking into account an exchequer bill for two or three hundred 
pounds, which she must have carried away, sent to her sister, I imagined. Now, I 
did not like finding myself with exactly our original fortune, er original fortune, 
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this is not a happiness that can be shared, or even indulged when any one 
is by. What do persons engaged in shipping business, and freights, 
and exchange, know about the rhapsodies of little laced caps and tiny 
gowns which possess other people when they are young women, and, to 
their own intensest wonder, going to be mothers? And yet I wished 
there had been somebody to whom I might open my heart a little, fcr 
sympathy and guidance sake; but there was none. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


My MorTruer THE PEDLAR. 


Tuts wish spoke rather despairingly in my mind one day, when I went out 
for my morning’s drive in the modest little carriage which I had learnt to 
manage myself. It was a day in the sullen heats of July—the sly pale, 
the air dizzy, every beetle drunk, every bird dumb with heat. Happy 
you, O songster, then who— 
Sitting still, 

With that cold dagger of thy bill 

Fretted the summer jenneting, 
in the cool branches of the jenneting tree, where no dust was. As for 
wayside trees and hedges, and the weeds under the hedges, they were 
white and withering with dust: there was not a breath of wind to 
brush the choking load away. Only a little more heat, and it seemed 
that in the roads themselves the dust would swarm into life, take wing, 
and devour every green thing in the land. I fancied there was a lively 
venom, already, in the way in which the clouds rose under the horses’ 
feet, and followed them as long as their sullen flight could last. Yet I 
must have my drive, were it only for the sake of observing all this. 

But whether because of the sultriness of the day, or for reasons that 
cannot be acknowledged as reasons, I felt more despondent than at any 
time since my marriage. The musical box had stopped. What I have 
called “ that little chattering stream of thought” flowed thin and muddy 
through my mind, and all the fine joy-flags that waved therein drooped 
and draggled in the channel. There came a tramp-woman down the road 
with a baby bundled in a shawl at her back. The child, clean as a 
pebble, bright-eyed as a lizard, sat up and stared at me as I rolled listlessly 
by ; and whereas I had never seen a baby of any sort for many a week 





I may say—somehow : not only because I wished Margaret to live in a better style 
than the money would safely warrant, but because it was the other one’s money, with 
scarcely any additions of my own. On all these accounts, I readily accepted a small 
partnership in a shipping house, offered by one of my neighbours ; and it turned 
out so fortunate that, in a month or two, I found myself living in a moderately 
handsome way, on what, I suppose, were my own gains, though her capital supplied 
the start.—J. D. 
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past without instantly wanting to hug it, to this pretty brown creature and 
its nightcap I was totally indifferent. And yet I might have seen—nay, 
I did see, that the little cap was white as snow, though it surmounted 
a bundle of tatters; and at another time I should have thought with a 
grateful tenderness of how the poor mother, buying her pennyworth of soap 
with her pennyworth of bread in some village chandlery, had painfully — 
washed that rag white in a brook, while I was contemplating my laced 
finery in secret at home. Nothing of the sort occurred to me. What 
did occur to me, in an apprehensive, unwholesome way, was that perhaps 
it was as well for a baby to begin life on the back of a tramp as ina 
cushioned cradle, since nobody knows what is to come after. 

So on I went, growing more and more peevish. Presently I descried 
another woman loitering in the road ahead; but she had no child with 
her, only a pedlar’s basket with laces dangling over the side, and pin- 
cushions and kettle-holders ard other cottage gauds in patchwork. Her 
I would not look upon; for she had her eyes fixed on me, gradually 
slackening her pace as I approached her. But when, as I was about to 
pacs by, she suddenly stopt altogether, and then staggered with an inarti- 
culate cry toward a milestone as if for support, it was impossible to forego 
a scrutinizing glance at the woman. Only a momentary glance, for we 
were abreast when I turned my head; but one that was enough to thrill 
me with a vague and terrified sense of recognition. 

Where had I seen that face? Whose was it? That I should find an 
answer to tliose questions seemed at the moment as necessary as if my 
whole happiness depended on it. This was why I had been so dull then, 
I argued. It was a presentiment that I should meet this woman that had 
troubled me : and yet now I could not decide whether I had really seen 
her before, or whether I was only possessed with an apprehension that I 
should meet her again in some way that would be disastrous. Meanwhile 
every moment carried me farther and farther away from her; she might 
leave the road by-any one of the many turnings; and therefore, if I coukl not 
remember at once who she was, I should have little chance of overtaking 
her though I wished to do so ever so much. Still, search as I would, I could 
find no clue to her identity in my mind except this: somehow I associated 
her with soldiers! Soldiers at a barrack-door! A barrack-door? Now 
if you remember a certain description in the first page of this history, 
you understand an association of ideas tormenting in its persistency and 
its seeming childishness till J understood it. ‘It was not like a cottage 
at all. Much more did it resemble a slice of a barrack—so formal and 
heavy, with its walls of dull red brick, its cold slate roof on which no bird 
ever alighted, and its narrow windows viciously staring like little Malayan 
eyes without eyebrows. There was not a flower nor a shrub about it: 
nothing prettier than a patch of houseleek that squatted like a toad over 
the sentry-box that shaded the doorway.” This barrack-like cottage was 
that in which I was born, you know, The woman was my mother! , 

As the recognition flashed into existence, like light from confusing 
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vapours, the reins fell from my hands, and before I had recovered from the 
poignant shock of the discovery my horse had stopped, and was pushing 
his unsatisfied nose through the dusty grass by the road side. Poignant, 
I say, for—I confess it—no tender instincts were awakened, only such 
bewildered ones as were lost in a medley of other instincts warning and 
apprehensive. Certainly the shock was not a joyful one. You know 
how little I had been loved at home—how little reason I had to love tha 
despot of that dreary, ice-bound household of three. Why now, when 
her figure first started out of my memory, it was as she stood, with set 
teeth, wringing my hand till the joints cracked, on an occasion herebefore 
described. And how was it that she mocked poor me, a child of thirteen, 
with courtesies and obeisances, when I was imprisoned in my bedroom? 
And what did the mockery mean? And why was she here? Well, she 
could not carry me away to the barrack again, could she? for I was 
married and had a husband. 

Encouraged by this reflection, my unreasonable panic began to abate ; 
and then it soon appeared not only foolish but unnatural also. Why was 
she here? Her pedlar’s basket answered that question, most fully. She 
had always been poor—her most favourite and frequent description of her- 
self was ‘‘a poor wretch who hadn’t a farden between her and the work- 
house ;” and if her husband had died—(he, at least, had been kind to 
me, in his narrow way)—what was to keep her from actual pauperism 
but some such business as this of hawking laces from place to place—like 
poor old Betty Prior, whose face was so well known in the villages of 
the New Forest? Betty had a hunch of bread and a draught of water 
whenever she called at my mother’s door; and how hungry might the 
donor of those welcome morsels be now? Did I not sce how faint and 
tired she looked as the staggered to the milestone? And what could she 
think of me, who after staring her full in the face, drove on with no more 
heed? She could not know that I had not yet recognized her then; and 
though my first thoughts about her might be intelligible, they were 
odiously selfish and unchristian. 

So my better mind decided; and turning about, I hurried back as 
fast as I dare drive, resolved to overtake her and make amends. It was 
tog late. She had disappeared. No soul did I see from one end of the 
high road to the other; but there were narrow paths on either side, any 
one of which she might have chosen to slink away, and there I could not 
follow her in a carriage. 

The rest of my way home was taken at a careless irregular jog-trot 
in accordance with the vexed and self-accusing nature of my meditations. 
How stupid I had been! How mean and eruel I must appear!— 
ashamed, of course, to acknowledge relationship with any poor creature 
reduced to selling bobbins in the street, though my childhood was passed 
on the house-floor of this same poor creature, and I had become a “ lady” 
by accident. Besides, who had been wishing, only an hour ago, for 
somebody who might help her to understand her dear secret? Well, this 
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woman had been my nursing mother, which is always a great deal; and 
how could I tell what she was now, or what comfort she might have been 
tome? Instead of that, she was probably hurrying away from the place, 
cursing my cruel pride: and there are times when curses fall with peculiar 
foree—when, though they be ever so foolish and undeserved, they are 
dreaded almost as much as if they were certainly the breath of in- 
spiration. 

Arrived at home, I hoped and feared in pretty equal parts that my 
mother might ask her way to the house. For a long hour I watched at 
the windows, all a-tremor, but she came not. Ought I to send in search 
for her then? It was awkward, but ought I not? Just as I had decided 
to do so, Mr. Calamy was announced. He wished to see me very par- 
ticularly. 

Being so very much distracted, I “bothered” Mr. Calamy, but 
admitted him. 

This was the first time the doctor had entered my husband’s house; 
but being in it, he devoured it. By which I mean that Mr. Calamy was 
eccentric enough to scan ravenously, with those rapid black eyes of his, 
everything from end to end of my pretty drawing-room before he looked 
at me. He glanced about him, standing: “ Pray take a chair,” said I, 
and then he gazed about him sitting; and his first observation (though I 
did not suppose it actually made to me) was—“ Quite in style! quite 
luxurious, I declare !” 

I now thought it time to ask the doctor whether he did not think it 
an insufferably hot day. 

“Insufferable to whom?” he piped in a:.wer, his voice bland as the 
reedy hautboy. “Not to you, Mrs. Denzil, who can do as you please 
whether you drive about in it or lounge here in the shade of this—this 
really beautiful apartment! But it is not every woman that is born to 
such good fortune as comes to you naturally; and perhaps you were 
thinking of others. The poor wretches who toil in the roads and fields, 
they find the heat insufferable enough, no doubt. Nor do poor old gentle- 
men like it who have to go trudging about on their little bits of charitable 
errands. I’m here on what you may call a mission of mercy to-day, you 
must know ; a true mission of mercy.” 

“ Yes! and how can I help you?” said J, not at all understanding 
why Mr. Calamy should chuckle as if he had uttered a bon mot, and a 
little uneasy at his reference to poor people who toil in the roads and 
fields. 

“‘ Mrs. Denzil,” he answered slowly and impressively, “if I am not 
bamboozled (and really the world is so full of impostors that one never 
knows who one’s talking to), you may be of immense service to an old 
servant of yours?” 

“Of mine, Mr. Calamy? I never had a servant of my own till I 
came to live here!” 

*« Beg your pardon, I should have said servant of your family,” replied 
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the doctor, with an elaborate bow. “ At least, so the woman calls herself. 
A woman, I mean, whom I found very sick and sad, resting in the ditch 
in Johnson’s lane. In fact, she was half famished, and could scarcely 
move. A pedlar woman, I think she said you passed her on the road. 
Did you?” 

I confessed (with how much confusion!) that I had seen such a 
person, but only for a moment—the merest glance ! 

“ Precisely: that is what I told her when she went on so bitterly about 
your passing her. I knew you would not have left one of your own sex 
sick and fainting in the road, if you had the slightest knowledge of her. 
Well, she’s Betsy Forster, she says, and was once a servant, a nurse— 
I hardly remember what it was to you. Her husband is dead, and she is 
obliged to tramp about the country for her bread, without getting much 
of it. Just now she is in a very bad way. I took her to my place, of 
course; gave her the only medicine I believe in—some bread, and beef, and 
wine; and promised I would come and tell you all about it while she took 
a nap on my servant’s bed. So there it is all out, and I hope you'll excuse 
the liberty I have taken.” 

“Excuse you! I thank you very much.” 

“ Well, I must confess I don’t think I could have done less,” answered 
the doctor significantly, as he rose to go. ‘‘ What shall I say to Betsy 
Forster, Mrs. Denzil?” 

“Tf you please I’ll go with you to see her.” 

The proposition was not acceptable to the doctor apparently. He hesi- 
tated, considered, reminded me that it was now high noon and the day too 
hot for me to be abroad, and declared he saw no reason why Betsy Forster 
should not wait on me, or for me. But I was impatient, and pressed to 
be permitted to go back with him. “As you please,” said he at last. 
“ But I must warn you that mine is a very humble little place for a fine 
Jady like you to honour, and Mr. Denzil will naturally be angry if you 
risk such a complexion as yours. That's all!” These doctors, especially 
the retired ones, often talk coarsely, and always give themselves consider- 
able liberty of speech. 

Mr. Calamy’s protest notwithstanding, I found him lodged handsomely 
enough in the house of a blind widow and her purblind daughter, on the 
outskirts of the village. His servant, a Scotchwoman large and bony enough 
to have gone for a soldier, opened the door to us, and led me to her 
master’s sitting-room while he went to prepare “Betsy Forster” to 
receive me. “She doesn’t expect this, you know,” said Mr. Calamy, 
“though I'll be bound she thinks it nothing but her due! It’s the way 
of these old servants—isn’t it, Maclowd?” Maclowd answered that she 
did not know, she was sure; and shut me into her master’s room with a 
bang which seemed to express a sense of injury. The doctor reproved 
her rudeness, I hope; for I heard him address her briskly as the door 
clapt to. 

It took so long to prepare my mother—-and only to see me !—that I 
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had time to weary of all the books in the room, which were two. One 
was a novel by Monsieur Dumas, and soon disposed of; but the cther 
had some interest for me, even at so anxious a moment as that. It 
was a defence of mesmerism; and in an appendix there was a collection 
of opinions adverse to the science of medicine, gathered from the dicta 
of its most eminent practitioners. Reading these opinions, I presently 
came upon almost the very words Mr. Calamy used in speaking of his 
profession; and discovering that a score of men like Sir Astley Cooper 
held precisely the same language as the doctor, I began to suspect my 
own ignorant opinion of him, which was not a respectful one. After all, 
then, he was an honest, original, disinterested little man. True, it did not 
oceur to me—since I had heard him /irst—that Mr. Calamy might have 
borrowed the views as easily as he adopted the language of those gentle- 
men: though I was surprised when, idly playing with the rose-leaves in 
an old china bowl, I brought from the bottom of it a pill-box with the 
name of a most famous quack on the lid! A great pill-box it was, 
too, made of wood. Now, that a physician should abstain from the drugs 
he offered others was comprehensible, but that he should abuse them to 
others and swallow them himself I did not so clearly understand. Nor is 
it certain that I should have come to a just conclusion if my mind had 
been void of other perplexities, as it was not. One thing it was clear 
about, however—that Mr. Calamy would not be pleased to see the pill-box 
under inspection ; and therefore I buried it beneath the rose-leaves again 
as soon as I heard footsteps approaching. 

Not the doctor, but my mother entered—entered and closed the door, 
and there stood, with an aspect rather combative than dejected, spite of 
her humble glances and her dreadfully poverty-stricken attire; not an 
article of which could have been meant to fit her. She was so changed that 
her own husband might have passed her by unknowing ; and yet after a 
moment’s scrutiny her face took back all its old looks, so that I began to 
feel quite like a little girl again. 

“‘ Well, mother!” said I, giving her my hand. 

“Well, Margaret, you know me now, then? But don’t call me 
mother, or else I shall be found out telling lies for your sake. He's a very 
very kind old gentleman, and has acted like the good Samaritan to me if 
anybody did, and I shall always regard him wheresoever I may be; but 
I daresay he’d just as soon make a talk all over the neighbourhood as any- 
body else, which isn’t your game, my dear. I told him,” she said, 
winking, “ that I was an old servant that had nursed you in your child- 
wood—and so I did, God knows, Margaret—though [ must call you ma’am 
now, and it’s no matter to me, here to-day and gone to-morrow, and a 
ditch will be my dying bed—through a many weary days and nights. 
No, no, I won't disgrace you, though my child you are. It would be 
funny if I did, after: spending all my hard-earned savings in sending you 
to boarding-school on the Continent, for I always said you should be a 
lady, and a lady you are, my dear, and that’s enough for me!” 
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I listened to this long harangue blushing, ashamed of my blushes, and 
troubled by doubts as to whether it was all true. A question that had 
ceased to trouble me lately, but which was now brought out with new 
emphasis, rushed to my lips; they trembled with eagerness to ask down- 
right whether she really was my mother; but she spoke so precisely that 
I had not courage to speak. Besides, after my having passed her in the 
street, the question would only fix whatever suspicion she might harbour 
that I was resolved to get ri. of a mamma so poor and ignorant and 
vulgar as Mrs. Forster. 

By a great effort, therefore, I contrived to strangle the question in my 
throat-——a little to her surprise, I think; for all the while she spoke, and 
after she spoke, she watched my face as if she expected some protest or 
denial. 

“‘ Well, my dear, what have you got to say to me?” she asked, finding 
me still silent, “ A cat may look at a king they say, but perhaps the 
king’s too proud to look at the cat.” 

“Too proud? Don’t talk so cruelly. Already I am vexed beyond 
measure that I did not recognize you in the road there. But to see you 
a—a: . 

“ Beggar, my dear; don’t mind me! I’m not particular !” 

Selling things in a basket, so far from home too, was not at all to be 
expected ; was it?” 

“Certainly not. You're quite right, and I’ve no grudge against 
you, heaven forbid. Still I couldn’t help crying, that I couldn't! It 
looked so unnatural.” And here she began to cry again. 

“ Well, never mind,” said I to soothe her, “ you need not sell things 
in a basket any more. I'll take care of you!” | 

“ Bless you for that!” she exclaimed, drying her tears. “ But you 
was always a dear child, though children will be children sometimes. 
Do you remember how you slapped my face once, Margaret? Dear 
heart! I’ve laughed over it often and often since?” (She did not laugh at 
the time, as I remembered vividly.) ‘ And so you will take care of me, 
won’t you?” 

“ To be sure I will.” 

“ Not that I would be any trouble to you, nor any disgrace. Wealth 
is yours, enjoy it and God bless you. Give me my bit of tea and sugar, 
my crust of bread, and my half-pint of beer—which, if you believe me, 
Margaret, I haven’t tasted a drop since Tuesday—and I don’t envy Victoria 
on her throne! And if ever you have a child of your own .... Oh, 
now you've done it!” she crowed with sudden vivacity, as she saw how 
I reddened. “If that’s the case, don’t think of getting rid of your old 
mother yet awhile. Why it’s like a dispensations of Providence! Don’t 
you see how we can manage it! I'll nurse you; and then you'll sure to be 
taken care of, while I shan’t be eating the bread of idleness, and so no 
obligations on either side. Don’t say another word !” 

“But Mr. Denzil?” I suggested feebly; for the proposition gave 
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me quite a little shock of pleasure—she seemed so eager and kind 
about it. 


“ Mr. Denzil be bothered! If he has any objections he’s a brute ; and 
that I’m sure he isn’t. As a servant, understand! You don’t suppose I'd 
want to go into Mr. Denzil’s house as your mother, to breed ill friends 
between you? Besides, say what you will, I'd prefer it to anything. Of 
course nobody’s to know me in your house. Now, look here: from this 
very moment, you're Mrs. Denzil and I’m Betsy Forster. We're as good 
as strangers as it is: and though if you was to call me mother twenty 
times a day, I'll give you back nothing but ma’am,” 

* But you could not be my nurse for ever, like that ? ” 

‘‘Of course not, neither do I wish it. I get a good bed and good 
fiving in your house for a month or two to set me up, and then you put 
a sovereign in my pocket, and away I go like other nurses. Get another 
place, and have a start that way, perhaps! Don’t deny me, Mrs. Denzil, 
I should be so pleased, and it would be the salvation of me ! Oh, sir” 
(this to Mr. Calamy, who knocked and glided in at that moment), “ what 
reasons I have for blessing this day!” 

“Ah!” said he, drily. ‘ What’s Mrs. Denzil going to do for you? 
Give you some new clothes? Get you into an almshouse? ” 

“ Almshouse? No, sir. I’m going to be her nurse! To think of 
that! First to her, and then hers ! 

“ Well, then, you’re a very lucky woman!” 

“ But I really must speak to Mr. Denzil,” I persisted, a little frightened 
at the matter being settled so suddenly, though I wished more and more 
that my mother’s suggestion could be carried out. 

* Yes, yes! Quite right !” said the doctor, ds if reference to Mr. Denzil 
was a formal thing of no importance to the result; and so with a few more 
words, in which my mother bore her part of old servant—delighted, 
grateful, but perfectly respectful and subdued—as naturally as if she knew 
no other, I bade them good-by: Mr. Calamy accompanying me to the 
door to congratulate me on my kindness, and prophesying that I should 
never repent it. 

But no sooner had I left the house than I began to repent already. 
Or rather, I was troubled with a smoky smouldering doubt whether an 
arrangement which had been more or less forced on me could be a good 
one ; and yet when I recalled how eager and delighted my mother seemed, 
how loudly had been stricken that chord of sympathy which I could but 
believe made all womankind one, and when, moreover, I thought of how 
nice it would be to have her with me if she only proved kind and faithful, 
the smoke cleared away and I was glad. It is not atime to mistrust 
anybody when you are trembling, as I was, at the beginning of a new life 
—rather it seems as if the Age of Innocence is to commence all over again, 
with your little innocent and its mind like a sheet of blank paper. What 
Mr. Denzil might say, however, was a very serious consideration in the 
matter. He was not a man of sentiment ; his views of life were few, 
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and close, and stern; and I dreaded his return home that evening almost 
as much as if I had to confess some wrong-doing. 

But why did I fear? My husband, who had come home in high 
spirits, looked very grave while I told him the story, and asked many 
questions ; but as to the result, my perturbation was argument enough 
for him. He saw what I wished him to say, and he said it: nay, his 
willingness to please me carried him farther than that. 

Said he, “I don’t much like the woman, you know ; as for her still 
pretending to be your mother, it is simply ridiculous; but she is sure to 
behave well to you just now, and if she likes to come on those terms, 
why you can’t do better than have her, I think. Besides, I don’t know 
whether her wishes aren’t entitled to consideration, if she really does 
wish to come.” 

“Oh yes, that Iam sure she does! And it is so natural she should 
do so, isn’t it?” said I, delighted that my husband’s judgment should 
concur with my own desires so handsomely. 

“To be sure it is! But who is that doctor—Calamy, didn’t you 
say? Well, hadn’t you better ask him not to gossip about our domestic 
affairs? We don’t want to be talked about, my dear, and it may be 
just as well not to indulge your neighbours’ curiosity with a romantic 
tale of old servants picked off the streets to nurse you!” 

So the great question was settled. My mother remained at Mr. 


Calamy’s till she was properly provided with clothes, in exchange for her 
medley of ill-fitting rags, and then she came to me as Mrs. Forster, recom- 
mended by Mr. Calamy. 


[Nore.—‘‘ My husband came home in high spirits.” Yes. I had 
made a capital stroke of business that day, and of course was disposed to 
be particularly kind and generous: otherwise—that is to say, if I had 
made a bad stroke of business—it is very doubtful whether Betsy Forster 
would have been permitted to darken my doors. That’s the way things 
happen all the world round. But my good humour hadn’t all to do with 
it. First, there were Margaret’s wishes to be considered, which amounted 
to a good deal in my mind, and then I argued the matter this way: “If 
this woman, being poverty-stricken and old, chooses to make herself useful 
and pleasant, there’s no excuse for turning her away; if, on the other 
hand, she has a mind to be unpleasant, why we had better have the game 
played under our eyes here, where we may deal with it quicker and 
easier. And, to begin with, I'll have a little private conversation with 
her, so that there may be no misunderstanding between her and me at 
any rate.” 

Accordingly, I took her aside the morning she came (and uncom- 
monly clean, and nice, and motherly she looked) to say to her— 

“Mrs. Forster, it’s a strange accident that brings you to my house. 
Were you ever in Twickenham before?” 

“ Never, that I know of, sir!” 
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“ Well, I am very glad you've found your way to us, anyhow ; because 
I'm sure you'll take care of Margaret.” 

“ Who, sir?” says she. 

“ Margaret—Mrs. Denzil.” 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. I wasn’t aware 

“Very good!” said I, laughing at the shrewd, resolute way in which 
Betsy Forster had taken up her part already. “ But there’s nobody by, 
I haven’t had the pleasure of speaking to you before, and I think it’s as 
well if we come to a thorough understanding at starting. Let me tell 
you in the first place that it’s all rubbish your pretending to be Margaret’s 
mother! It won’t do!” 

“ Sir !” she exclaimed, in astonishment, her eyes twinkling as if with 
ten thousand winks all the time, ‘I don’t think it’s fair your making 
game of an old woman like me? I’m a nuss, but I’m respectable !” 

“Come, come, that’s all very well, but let us be serious for five 
minutes !” I began to get impatient. 

“Jt’s not me that’s joking, sir; please remember that.” 

“ You mean you are serious when you admit the pretence is what we 
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call a hum ! 

“Drat the man ! I truly beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure. But if 
you will worrit me with talking what I don’t understand, you must have 
it. Hum here, hum there, I don’t know what you’re humming at, Mr. 
Denzil; and, if you please, I’m wanted.” 

“Stop!” cried I, seeing that Mrs. Forster was curtseying herself to 
the door. ‘If you mean to carry on as you've begun, I’ve nothing more 
to say. Only, depend upon it, it’s the best thing you can do.” 

“ Thank you, sir, and much obliged. I do mean to carry on as I’ve 
begun ; and when you find me doing any other, I'll thank you to give me 
a week’s warning. And if, sir, you'll be kind enough never to speak any 
more as you have a done this morning to a lone woman who only wants 
to do her duty to your good lady—God bless her !—according to agree- 
ment, I'll take it kind of you!” 

“Go away with you,” saysI. And when she was gone out of the 
room—grinning as she turned her head—I could not help laughing at the 
way she beat me and yet satisfied me too. I was perfectly satisfied. 
But of course I resolved on keeping Mrs. Forster strictly to her own line, 
and insisted on Margaret’s doing the same thing.—J. D.] 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
» My Basy. 


BerorE Mrs. Forster had been in my house a week, I was grateful to 
the chances which had brought her there. Even Mr. Calamy was welcome 
now, whenever he chose to make a morning call, for he had been the means 
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of saving her for me, and his opinion as well as mine was that Mrs. Forster 
was a treasure, She looked the perfect nurse to begin with; she was neat 
and orderly to a fault; and so dexterous in every little service that 
I wondered where she had acquired a skill not at all to be expected of one 
who had been the wife of a labourer first, a “ tramp” afterwards. When 
I questioned her about it, she said she had been in service before she was 
married,* and I was fain to accept the explanation, though one could not 
tell whether it was not a part of the amiable deception she maintained 
so scrupulously. My husband had told me how signally he had failed 
to make her put it aside even for a moment, though he wanted to talk 
to her seriously on that very subject; and his rather comical story 
piqued me to try whether she was resolved to be so severely judicious 
with me. Besides, there were times when I longed intensely to know 
more of her and of my childhood; but no attempts of mine succeeded 
in the least degree. If I laughed at the absurdly stringent observance 
of our agreement, she never smiled in return; if I grew vexed, she began 
to hum tunes just as old Lisabeth used to do; and that was all. Only 
once, when I was very urgent, did she step aside to say,— 

“Tf I was you, ma’am, I'd let well alone! I don’t suppose you'd be 
any happier than you are if you was as wise as King Solomon. You've 
got a good husband, and everything that heart can wish—leastways, you 
soon will, I suppose. Why ain’t you contented ? ” 

“ Because I want to know is 

“ Well, Pll tell you, over again, ma’am, that as far as I know you can 
run up against all the relations you’ve got in the world any day in your 
own house. If you was to ask me to the day of judgment I couldn't say 
no more; and so there!” 

After that, I remained content ; not so much because of any satis- 
faction to be found in her last statement, but because I was struck by 
the force of her recommendation to “let well alone!” In itself it was a 
great proof of her kindness and good sense, I thought; and henceforth 
our relations were precisely what she seemed to desire—those that exist 
between friend and servant and mistress and friend. As for my part of 
the compact, indeed, my husband enjoined me not to go beyond it, 
with a more serious demand for obedience than he burdened any 
other request: and he did not scruple to make his mind clear to the old 
woman, either. But “mother” was the name for her still in my 
thoughts; and I sometimes doubted very much whether she was as 
satisfied with her position in our house as she wished to give us reason 
to suppose. And to be sure, my husband might have been less rigorous 
with her. 

The day long-looked for came at last—a blessed dawn of day in mid- 
September, when my baby-boy and all the cocks in the neighbourhood 
set up their throats together. I could laugh at the chorus, then; 





* She did not say anything about having been chambermaid at an hotel !—J. D. 
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and while the birds whooped, and the boy responded with an angry 
“La—ah!” of prodigious power, chided that naughty baby for being so 
very cross all because the chickens had wakened him. I bade Mrs. Forster 
repeat to him what Dr. Watts says in the poem about 


Children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise, 


and issued orders in his hearing that he wasn’t to be brought to me to be 
kissed till he had learned to be a good child. 

This in an exultation not easily understood ; for all the while I was 
surprised and disappointed at heart, feeling no particular love for the 
child. My anticipations of that hour had been filled full with a certainty 
of too much joy; and then not to feel any joy at all! “Is hope always 
sweeter than possession ? ” I asked myself. 

Disregarding my injunctions (or perhaps he had repented), they 
presently brought me the child to kiss—and “ we shall see now,” thought I. 
I took him in my arms and kissed him ; and then, indeed, my heart 
stirred, but not much. Nor did my baby seem so pretty as I imagined 
it would be; though perhaps it was unreasonable to expect all at once 
the bright open eyes, the fair white forehead, the blushing cheeks, the 
perfect nose of my imagination. No, not unreasonable—ignorant. Never- 
theless, I insisted on having him by my side, with his toes to hold while 
I dropt to sleep; which appeared to me the only thing worth doing in 
the world. 

At nightfail the meadow is green—in the morning it is all shining 
gold; and surely our feelings grow and change in sleep, like leaves in 
the night. Long I lay in deep slumber. Waking again with those 
small feet clasped in my hand, I was conscious at once of a won- 
derful sweet perturbation of spirit—gentle, coy, scarcely daring to 
make itself known. At the same time baby woke too, crying plaintively, 
as if it was so injured; and then—then my heart quaked, and in a 
moment a new fount of love burst up, carrying all before it. Not till 
that moment did I know what a mother’s love is; but the knowledge 
was at once full to running over. Much remained to be enjoyed, nothing 
to learn. 

If there be a greater joy, a more blessed gift, a good more divine than 
her firstborn is to a woman, I cannot conceive it. My mind rises in un- 
reasonable rebellion at the thought of such a thing: I will not conceive 
it. I know that in a maiden’s eyes mine is not the greatest prize. She 
laughs in her heart, thinking of him and his love—recalling the rapture of 
his touch when he took her hand and first said “‘my dear,” when he 
kissed her lips and there was no more doubt; but wait, child, till you 
wake from a sleep like mine, to feel two little puds (as we call them) 
struggling in your embrace, and a little face moving from side to side in 
search of mother’s bosom. Then you will know better: especially if this 
happiness come to you in the days of your youth, To be a mother is 
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always to be blest, but to be a young mother is to be lifted to the supremest 
pinnacle of happiness. Though it is so high, yet how serene and sure it 
is. If my lover ceases to love me, then am I wretched; but as for my 
baby, my love for it is my delight ; and that nobody can take away. 
Riches, honours, power, a lover’s faithfulness, a husband's love, these are 
insecure, they may perish in a day; but my babe is mine: the joy 
I have in it is in my own keeping, subject to heaven alone—and I 


know tt. 

My husband’s delight in his child was almost as profound as my own: 
I think, indeed, that I never loved it so well as when it was in his arms— 
it was so obviously between us then. But he was summoned away soon 
after the boy’s birth—had to go down to Liverpool, to give some technical 
evidence in the case of a ship which was supposed to have been lost 
through her commander’s negligence or incapacity. How reluctant he 
was to go I remember well, and have reason to remember. He lingered 
at home while messages arrived daily, urgently demanding his attendance 
at the trial. Twice after he had bidden me good-by and kissed his little 
Jack, he came back again; and I believe he would not have been sorry if 
one of us had fallen conveniently ill, so that he might have had a good 
answer to the people who were plaguing him for his presence elsewhere. 
I told him so, and he did not deny it. 

“ But go,” said I. ‘See how hearty and happy we are; we will 
not run away, if that is what you fear.” 

“T don’t know what I fear,” he answered. “But I suppose it is 
natural I should not like to leave you now, and I don’t. Well, once 
more!” 

He folded us in his arms, both in one embrace ; and now I was troubled, 
for those arms plainly trembled with apprehension that they might not 
encompass us any more. Still I thought it best not to show that I had 
noticed what after all was nothing but the cowardice of affection probably, 
uttering my good-by with as cheerful and confident a voice as I could 
command. 

For a brief hour after his departure, the contagion of my husband's 
misgivings had its way with me ; but since these misgivings could only be 
regarded as so many proofs of his tenderness, I soon found more pleasure 
than pain in them. If he had shown any particular anxiety about baby, 
then I should have been alarmed indeed; but his solicitude was all 
for me, apparently, who was so well cared for and so strong. “My 
pigeon! my lovely little Jack! papa likes us too much. It frets him 
that I look pale—if I do look pale—and he cannot stand your being so 
very small. Let us exert ourselves, poppet; so that when he comes home 
he shall have a robust mamma to make tea for him, and a fine boy whom 
he can fondle without fear of breakages !” 

This is the way I talked to my son (such a son! such a Jack ! twenty 
inches high at least!) before the day had ended. Next morning a letter 
came to say Mr. Denzil had arrived safely, and with that under my 
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pillow, and papa’s representative within arm’s length, who so much in 
love with life as I ? 

The little one was now a week old. He could open his eyes and 
stare beautifully; the grip of his fist upon one’s finger was quite sur- 
prising; and then he was such a good boy. To be sure, I could not 
help wishing very much sometimes that his father had not gone to that 
busy city so far away, especially when the hour came when we were sup- 
posed to be tucked in for the night; we who were always a-bed. It was 
not much satisfaction to turn my face and the little one’s toward the way 
to Liverpool (which I had puzzled out in my head as I lay), and say, 
“Good night, dear husband ; good night, dear father; stiil less because 
the way to Liverpool was so provoking as to lie directly through a 
wardrobe and a wall. But since my boy of boys got lovelier and lovelier 
every hour, and grew so fast that at the end of every nap you could see 
the difference—at least, J could—since there was an ever-new unending 
delight in clasping the fat fists, in gazing on that sweetest of small small 
mouths, Time passed in a dream and all went well. “ Let me kiss you 
and go mad!” I cried in my heart, when, as I watched him sleeping, 
first there came a little sigh, and then a flush like daybreak, and then the 
eyes opened broad awake in a moment, bright, cool, innocent, like two 
starry blue flowers moist with dew. 

Many graver hours of course I had, at intervals; such as when I 
fancied my baby grown up to be a young man, and wondered whether 
the little girl was born yet who was to fall in love with him most; and 
if so, what sort of a baby she was. Or when I wondered how many 
mothers there had been, just as happy as myself, since the world began, and 
what had become of the happiness. It was an inexplicable marvel to 
think that a hundred years before, when people wore high-heeled shoes, 
and towering edifices of ribbons and flowers on their heads—and a 
hundred years before that, when those wicked beautiful women painted 
in Hampton Court Palace were alive—and hundreds of years before that, 
when Ivanhoe loved Rowena, and Gilbert 4 Becket’s Saracen maid came 
over the sea to find him, and marry him, and bear him his famous son— 
that then and every day there were plenty of youthful women like me, 
who hugged each one a secret belief that she was the only real mother in 
the world! I thought of the captive women pictured on Assyrian walls, 
going into captivity with their children astride upon their shoulders: how 
long was that ago? I thought of Hagar and her little boy; and how, if 
anybody could only find it, there was the very place now where she lay 
him down to die, and where she went aside to watch him “a good 
way off.” 

But how could any one find it? for since then the desert winds had 
blown over the place, heaping it with sands and scourging them away 
again to the bare rock a thousand thousand times, it was so long ago. 
And yet all this while the same story had been repeated every hour of 
the day ; and a thousand years to come the world would be. born anew 
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on the bosoms of myriads of fair women, who would take all the credit 
to themselves, without considering that it had once been commenced by 
me and my little Jack. Was that fair? But at any rate we were safe. 
“You and I, little one, are not to go into captivity, we are to stop at 
home. There are no wicked women in this house to make a Hagar of 
me and an Ishmael of you—it cannot be done, can it, nurse Forster?” 
says I. 

She understood me to be talking nonsense to the baby, I suppose, and 
answered accordingly. 

“No that there aint—no wicked women, and none shall come to it 
while its old Forster’s in the way! But what do you mean,” changing 
her tone, “ by being made a Ager of, ma’am? I've heard of niggers, but 
I never heard of an Ager.” 

“ Have you not read that sad story in the Bible, then, about Hagar 
and Ishmael ?” 

“ No!” said my nurse, in a determined manner, and rather as if she 
was on her defence, and had been cautioned not to commit herself. 

“ Then give me my Bible, and I'll find the place for you to read it 
now.” 

Mrs. Forster handed me the book, muttering something to the effect 
that she was much obliged to me, and that if I turned down the leaf, it 
would be nice for her to read on Sunday. 


“ Sunday! But I want you to. read it this minute!” said I, searching 


for the story. : 

At this moment Mr. Calamy was announced, and entered. He had 
often come to see me in a half-professional way since my husband had 
been from home, a kindness I could not very well resent, though my old 
repugnance to the doctor had been revived lately, because he had got so very 
brusque in his manner, and he looked so unkindly on the boy. But my 
mother seemed to think his visits of great consequence. She consulted him 
about my health, apparently, for they had little whispered conferences of 
half-a-dozen words or so whenever he came. 

‘Good morning, doctor,” said I, closing the book to greet him. “ Your 
visits must be forbidden though, I think.” 

“ And why, madam?” he asked sharply, in that high-pitched voice 
of his. 

“ Because I haven't given you leave to poison me! Are you sur- 
prised? Well, you insist that your profession is murder, and yet you come 
to practise on poor me! Do you think I haven't noticed your conferences 
with nurse here? If you two are not plotting to poison—of course I mean 
prescribe—I should like to know.” 

It was a harmless joke, but it told on. Mr. Calamy so forcibly that 
his wizen brown face first turned pale, and then flushed with something 
like anger as he turned on my mother, and confused her with a keen 
inquiring stare. f 

* You haven't betrayed me?” said he, 
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“ Betrayed your recommending barley-water, sir!” she exclaimed ; 
at which he burst into a,laugh, and the joke was exploded. 

“Go and look at my precious in his cradle there,” I said to Mr. 
Calamy, meaning to please him after my stupid attempt at pleasantry, 
‘while I find the story of Hagar and Ishmael for nurse to read.” 

“Who was Hagar?” he replied carelessly, and without going to 
the cradle. 

“Who? Now don’t say you are ignorant of her! ” 

“T am, thougli,’ he answered, with obvious sincerity. 

“ Then you shall read it.” 

Astonished that a man of any education should have to admit what 
Mr. Calamy had admitted, I handed him the book, indicating where he 
should begin. 

With an appearance of real curiosity the doctor read aloud : 

“ And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which she had borne 
unto Abraham, mocking. . Therefore she said unto Abraham, ‘ Cast out 
this bondwoman and her son; for the son of: this bondwoman shall not be 
heir with my son, even with Isaac.’ ” 

There the doctor’s voice suddenly ceased. He read on eagerly, but it 
was to himself. When he had finished, he glanced up at me from the 
ppen page with so much scrutiny and speculation in his keen face, that I 
fancied him moved by the story, and seeking its true pathos by applying 


it as a possibility to me and mine. And so he was, in a way which 
I little understood. 
“You are thinking how terrible for me would be Hagar’s portion, 


aren’t you now?” I said. 

“ You are right,” said he. “I am!” Closing the book, he flung it aside 
impatiently, and walked away from my bedside. 

“‘ Heathen !” I exclaimed in my heart, no longer believing that the 
story had affected him a bit, but rather that his agitation manifested the 
same repugnance which Somebody else must have for what he is said to 
quote occasionally for his own purposes—“ heathen; to throw my bible 
down in that way !—and to live to sixty years and never to have read it 
too! My mother only feigned ignorance, Iam sure: she wished me not 
to sit up and read, and that was kind of her.” 

What Mr. Calamy had to say after this I paid little attention to. Not 
that he had much to say. He lingered longer than usual, though, 
fidgeted, glanced frequently toward the cot wherein my baby lay with 
anything but an amiable aspect; and so, after delivering himself of a 
dozen common-place remarks, uttered with as much absence of mind as 
they were listened to, he went away. 

Mrs. Forster followed him. When she returned, she looked so pale, 
so unquiet and absorbed, that she alarmed me. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. ‘What has the doctor said to 
frighten you?” (For suppose the queer looks he had cast at my boy 
were not unfriendly, but over-anxious !) 
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I am not frightened !” 
es) 


“ Frighten me, ma’am? Nothing. 
“ Don’t tell me so, you are as white as death 
“ Always am when I run up and down stairs quick, ma’am.” 

“Is your heart bad, then?” I asked, using the homely language that 
one speaks under such circumstances. 

At this my mother turned paler still; and then I thought I had dis- 
covered the secret of the brief whispered conferences, the mysterious 
something, which I had a/most suspected to exist between those two many a 
time, but which, now that I glanced back, appeared too plain ever to have 
been overlooked. 

“ Pray be careful!” said I, as my mother did not answer. “Mr. 
Calamy has told you how dangerous it is !” 

“You mean the heart-disease, ma’am? No, he says nothing about 
the danger!” 

“Then I must. You should be very quiet, and never get angry ; and 
you must not run up and down stairs, I don’t want to alarm you, but 
it is best for you to know in time what may happen if you are not 
careful. Why, there are instances of people who have fallen down 
dead |” 

How I could speak so bluntly I cannot imagine now, but before the 
words had fairly passed my lips I could have bitten those inconsiderate 
babblers in revenge—my mother was so painfully shocked. She turned 
her head away suddenly, but I had time to see a look upon her face that 
was much more than pitiful. 

IIowever, no more was said; and I hastened to make amends by all 
sorts of kind and cheerful specches for whatever pain I had given her, 
considering that after all, my mother was in no great danger, probably— 
that sudden death had extraordinary terrors for superstitious, untaught 
minds—and that to alarm her was as stupid as it was cruel in any case, 
But she paid no heed to my repentant efforts, passing so completely into 
her old stolid manner, that before night all was forgotten. 

On my part, at least; but later a tap came to the door, and 
Mrs. Forster left the room, shutting the door hastily after her ; neverthe- 
less, she did not succeed in shutting out the message my nursemaid 
had brought for her. ‘ Doctor Calamy says he'll be here to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Poor woman!” thought I, “then I have frightened her indeed! 
Well, my best plan is to take no further notice at present either of her 
misfortune or of Mr. Calamy’s unpleasant visits. I'll still understand 
that they are made to me alone.” 

And thus I dismissed the events of another day, little knowing that 
there would come a time when every word I have recorded of them, and 
what he said, and she said, and I said, would come back with new and 
startling significance. 

Soon, too. The time of which I speak commenced the very next 
day ; and I might have known some trouble impended, I was so un- 
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reasonably happy. When I woke I found my heart singing already, as 
birds wake to sing in the half-dark. When my chocolate came, I thought 
there never was such chocolate in the world. When that dear delight of 
mine was brought up in his blue shoulder-ribbons, fresh from his bath, 
rosy red and passionate with hunger, I felt a flashing mad impulse to hug 
him to death at once and put an end to over-joy. And then I felt so 
strong (as I was)—longing to be out in the world again, And Why, | 
had never yet seen what I looked like now I was a mother! They had 
dressed me as they pleased, and it hadn’t occurred to me to take so much 
as a peep in a glass. 

The idea was enough. ‘1'll get up, Mrs. Nurse, and dress, and go to 
that looking-glass and see what a mother is like!” “ Don’t excite your- 
self!” said she; and indeed I found myself trembling all over with a 
crazy, superstitious turmoil of expectations. And then I had thought so 
much of what a mother is and should be, that my mind was agape for any 
marvel. 

Do you know what a woman is like, in the first days of her maternity ? 
or how the coarsest creature looks almost saintlike at such a time, with 
that fine pallor which transfigures her face, dwelling on it like reflected 
light? If so, you may understand better what I saw when I stood 
before the glass. Not my face at all, but hers whom I had seen in the 
pool! The very same—pale, with dilated eyes and flowing hair. We 
start as if in recognition; we stare at each other; and it seems to me that 
those other eyes search mine with reproaches. 

I understand it: those are my own features, but changed as the features 
of the dead change, so that father and mother appear in them where they 
had never appeared before. Nevertheless, the look was a look of reproach 
——reproach that I had forgotten her even at such a time as this. 

Turning savagely upon my nurse, I drew her to the glass, pointed to 
the reflected figure in it, and asked— 

“ Who is that?” 

“ That’s you!” she answered, faltering. 

“ And who else?” 

“Your mother, Margaret !” 

“ And now, Mrs. Forster,” said Mr. Calamy, who had found his way 
into the room meanwhile, “ you had better come out with the truth !” 














Devon Kanes and their Associations. 
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Tue great Italian poet at the commencement of his song finds himself lost 
in a wood, dark, rugged, and solitary. We shall begin by placing our 
readers in a labyrinth, bright, smiling, and picturesque. Nothing is easier 
than to find this maze in the outskirts of most Devonshire villages. The 
West is proverbially the land of green lanes, and though you must not go 
too far west, or the stone walls of the Cornish hills will disenchant you, 
no one can find it hard to lose himself in the network of lanes that sur- 
round any village in Devon. Let us transport our reader then to the 
lanes that skirt the myrtles and fuchsias of Budleigh-Salterton. Much 
like the “ hollow lanes” of Hampshire, about which Gilbert White dis- 
courses so lovingly, they far surpass them in prodigality of floral wealth, 
and abrupt change of scenery. Curious legends and old-world characters 
are to be found in them; railroads have for the most part avoided them, 
and there are no more pleasant associations than those which crowd upon 
the mind in threading these lanes at any season of the year. 
Labyrinthine, indeed, are the lanes of South Devon to the stranger 
who wanders in them, hopelessly enclosed by lofty banks crowned with 
tall hedges, that twist in and out, and are interlaced by others, and circle 
round again under the blue spring sky, like the fabled stream that never 
blent its waters with the ocean. Passing beautiful, too, are they, filled 
with a changeful loveliness of bright-coloured flowers and pendent ferns 
and darting dragon-flies; while creeping bindweeds knot hemselves 
round gnarled oak-stems, with leaves more artistically cut than those 
of the acanthus, and berries, green, black and red, like the wampum 
on an Indian warrior. Here the hedges almost meet overhead, and 
graceful festoons of flowers depend like lianas in a tropical forest, as you 
will see them nowhere else in England. ‘There the bank on one side fails 
gently, and what a prospect opens on the view! Fair meadows bathed 
in sunshine, with the Otter river winding through them, lie below ; yonder 
are the red Devon steers grazing up to their dewlaps in buttercups; 
beyond them dusky moors melt into purple haze, and every here and 
there you catch a glimpse of the far-off Tors on Dartmoor simmering in 
the mid-day glare. Then again, the other side of our lane sinks abruptly, 
and the sea spreads out far below, with a white sail specking it here and 
there to take away from its oppressive infinity. And birds sing and bees 
hum amongst the bright yellow furze-flowers, and a stream that like 
yourself has lost its way tinkles merrily adown the bank from the 
coppice. The lazy hawk hovering on your right does not even deem it 
needful to wheel off in alarm. So irresistible is Devon in her beauty that 
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you fall in love at first sight, and may be quite sure that like every love- 
able maiden, the more you see of her the more will her unobtrusive gen- 
tleness endear her to you. 

A glance at the physical features of the country shows how these 
picturesque lanes were formed. The aboriginal trackway over hill and 
dale, rudely marked out by stones laid at intervals, just as the Devon 
coastguardsmen still guide themselves over the cliffs at night by lines of 
stones so deposited, sank gradually into the soil. Mud from the path was 
flung on either side. Violent rains cut deep furrows in the road; during 
winter the path became a water-course where it was not a bog, and 
this continued for centuries. Then came an age of improvement; the 
adjoining moor was divided from the road, after the native fashion, by 
banks of earth, trees and bushes took possession of them; and while every 
season washes the road away, every time the farmer mends his fences the 
banks above gain height. Thus each year deepens the lane. Frost often 
brings down one of these banks, which are topped by hedges, in some 
cases thirty feet above the traveller’s head ; and this “ rougement,” as they 
call it in Devon, must be replaced before the lane is passable, so that their 
depth seldom diminishes, and perpetually increases. 

Many of these lanes are extremely ancient. Round Dartmoor 
especially they go back to Celtic times, or, beyond them, to that dim 
pre-historic antiquity, where even archzology loses itself. Their natural 
formation, as we have described it above, overthrows a theory which has 
before now found favour with ethnologists, and which would contrast the 
generous open-hearted Roman with the skulking Celt. The Roman 
shows his character according to this fancy by his wide elevated streets, 
driven for the most part in a straight line through the length and breadth 
of the land; while the other’s nature was to hide in circuitous hollow 
lanes, fighgjng in trenches, as it were, while the legions maneuvred in the 
open. What little the ancients have told us of the Celts negatives this 
view. Though superior force and a higher civilization drove the ancient 
Briton to the fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall, the Celt was brave to 
rashness. 

Returning to the lanes, another feature which strikes the stranger, 
besides their twistings up and down the hill-sides, and their depth, is their 
narrowness. It is very difficult, and in many cases impossible, for one 
vehicle to pass another in them. Sometimes a gate has to be opened, and 
one or other must drive into the field; sometimes by waiting in a more 
open space it is just possible for the coming vehicle to graze by. When 
the great man of the country drives in them he has outriders to clear the 
way for him. This narrow roadway gives the history of locomotion in 
Devon. Originally these lanes would only be traversed by foot-passengers 
and beasts of burden, the predecessors of the pack-horses, laden with 
“crooks” of faggots or furze, so often met in them at the present day. 
Then came the broadest view on the subject of transport our forefathers 
could hold. The curious narrow wain, without wheels, consisting of a 
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rough body, drawn on two thick shafts which rest on the ground behind, 
came into vogue. Specimens of it may still be seen in use on the hill 
farms. 

Amongst the minor embarrassments of these old lanes is meeting an 
infuriated ox running amuck. If you are not prepared to scale the steep 
banks at a moment’s notice, you should be ready-witted enough to pro- 
vide yourself beforehand with a straw. It is a west-country superstition, 
that even if you meet his satanic majesty you can cut him in half with a 
straw. We hesitate about giving another receipt, as we never came to 
such close quarters as to give us the opportunity of trying its efficacy. It 
is of little use to ladies, who are most likely to be caught in the plight 
we have fancied, still here it is. You have only to spit over his horns, 
whether it be ox or devil, and he will instantly disappear ! 

There is another bit of Devon folk-lore we may as well mention, for a 
traveller in these intricate lanes will often have the chance of putting it in 
practice. If you lose your way, take off your coat, and having turned it 
inside out, put it on again. You will immediately find the right track. 
It may easily be conjectured that the proverb, “It is a long lane which 
has no turning,” could never have been coined in Devonshire, although 
that other equally true one, of marriage being like a lane, from which, 
when once you are in, there is no getting out, is manifestly indigenous. 

Autumn brings a beauty of its own to these quiet lanes. Heather and 
golden gorse stray from the moorland down their banks—the last bright 
flowers of the year—just as two or three purple and pink cloud-flakes 
often linger in the west long after a glorious sunset. The tall hedges are 
a tangle of convolvulus and honeysuckle, filling the calm evening hours 
with fragrance. Midday, which, sooth to say, is during July somewhat 
oppressive in these still retreats, has now its own clear, sharp breeze. 
Deeper shades of red and yellow are passing over the leaves. You may 
often meet here two or three bare-armed children from the cottage on the 
hill-side, staring at you with round blue eyes as they gather blackberries, 
which have left numerous specimens of nature-printing on their cheeks. 
The biggest boy maybe stands on a donkey’s back under the nut-trees, 
clutching at their treasures, with no fear of the patient animal beneath 
him moving on. Mother is far away on the moors gathering “ worts” 
(whortleberries), to sell to visitors at the neighbouring sea-side village. 
Home life is very uneventful to these cottagers. The children tell you, 
“Vather be to the zyder-press,” and this answer will apply equally well 
to him, good honest man, any day from August to November. 

The stranger rambling in these Devon lanes is frequently surprised at 
aturn of the road to find before him in its sheltered ‘“‘combe” an old 
mansion now converted into a farmhouse. Very picturesque does the 
transformation render it, with its thatched gables, deeply sunk dormer 
windows, and large lower casements, lighting what was the common hall, 
but is now the goodwife’s kitchen. Merry beards once wagged there, 
and the best families of Devon—the Mohuns, Carews, Champernounes— 
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may have flourished in the massive walls, whose heavy mullioned windows 
you see blinking in the sunshine. Gilbert and Drake may have circum- 
navigated the world there to an admiring audience over oceans of cider. 
All these worthies have long since passed away, but nature is still un- 
changeable. The heavily-laden horsechestnut-trees bow before the gentle 
breeze sweeping round the garden, and the Virginian creeper over the 
windows reddens, as they may have done one summer when shouts told 
far and wide that the Armada was in our seas. 

Just such a house may be seen in a Jane near Budleigh-Salterton 
Sir Walter Raleigh was born in it. Its projecting porch and heavily 
thatched gables have an old-world look about them; but on the whole it 
takes its fame as a matter of course, and makes no great pretensions to be 
anything more than an Elizabethan country house. The hills rise above 
it at the back, stacks close in round it, you hear the cows lowing from 
the “linneys,” the garden is full of old-fashioned flowers, and a genial 
atmosphere of peace hangs over it. The general features of the place 
must have changed very little since Sir Walter rambled about the quiet 
woodland ways which hem it in. Here he cherished boundless dreams of 
El Dorado galleons and ingots. Hayeswood in front and the hills behind 
must often have seen him, like another Alexander, chafing at the narrow 
horizon of his world. The first pipe smoked in England may have been 
puffed on the mossy bank where you sit at present. It is impossible to 
refrain from associating this calm spot with the courtier’s after life. How 
often must he have turned in fancy to this little homestead when fainting 
under a tropical sun, or chafing as a prisoner in the Tower! The mind, 
they say, often revisits early scenes in the moments of death, Raleigh 
may have seemed to hear the sheep bleat, and called up in fancy the well- 
remembered outline of Hayes Farm against yonder green hill-side, as he 
closed his eyes and laid his head on the block. 

Expeditions to such famous spots should be undertaken if possible 
during summer. Candour compels us to state that no one would care to 
walk lightly shod in winter through the Devon lanes. The road which 
in more civilized counties November converts into ‘ feather-bed lane,” 
becomes here, in the native term, “mucksy lane.” You long, as you 
flounder in the mire, for the ten-foot stride of the giant Ordulph, who lies 
buried at Tavistock. As the hedges lose their bravery, the red sandstone 
stares in all its nakedness from the banks. No storm or wet daunts the 
pretty blue periwinkle from flowering here during the winter months, and 
there is sure to be a plentiful supply of wormwood at every corner, 
* good to prevent weariness in travellers,” according to Pliny’s old-world 
wisdom. As the long evenings close in, you may hear “ eldritch skirls ” 
in the coppices around, That silent spectre passing overhead so silently 
as hardly to disturb the streams of moonlight is only the owl on his way, 
as in Shakspeare’s days, ‘‘ to woo the baker’s daughter.” You need not 
mistake it for something uncanny. The last of the Devonshire witches— 
Temperance Lloyd, Mary Trembles, and Susannah Edwards—were exe- 
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euted at Exeter Castle in 1682, though many a poor old woman in out-of 
the-way districts is still suspected of being “a white witch.” 

It is still thought dangerous, though, to disturb “the little people” 
at their revels on the sward by the lane-side which falls back to the 
ofk wood. You will do this if you whistle as you pass by. Let them 
be in peace, unless you wish to be “ pixy-led,” and left “ stogged” in a 
deep swamp. It is ticklish work meddling with Elbricht and his fairy 
folk. Be forbearing, even you, my irate British farmer, if they will 
gallop your horses over the moor at night, and Dobbin, your faithful 
market steed, be discovered all over foam in his stall on two or three 
mornings during winter. Why should the pixies be debarred from a 
night with “the wish hounds” occasionally? Open your window the 
next frosty midnight, and you will hear the rout sweeping merrily away 
towards Dartmoor. Do not even let your better half exasperate you by 
complaints of her dairy being rifled by them. It is true she has never 
ceased twitting you for that unlucky night’s work, when you went down 
to the cellar, after she had retired to the upper regions, and unfortunately 
dropping the candle and the cork of the cider-barrel, had to stand all 
night with your finger in the bung-hole, to prevent the precious liquor 
running out. But bid her wink at fairy misdemeanors, and remind her 
she may then be invited to fairyland herself, and come back wonderfully 
enriched. Perhaps she may even stay there altogether. Such cases are 
not unknown in the West. In 1696, it is upon record that a cértain 
Ann Jefferies, in Cornwall, “was fed for six months by a small sort 
of airy people called fairies,” and performed many strange and wonderful 
cures on her return home with salves and medicines she received from 
them, for which she never took a penny from her patients. 

The Devon peasantry are very superstitious, and the long moonlit 
nights of Christmas, which are so fascinating to most people, bring their 
special terrors to the lone farmhouse, or the cottage half hidden by the 
pines at the side of these lanes. These fancies do not for the most part 
take the fatalistic hue of the Welsh countryman or the still more gloomy 
complexion of the superstitions of the Channel Islander. The Devon 
yeoman has no fear of meeting a coffin obstructing his path when 
benighted in the narrow lanes, which is sure to betoken his own if he 
knocks it roughly over, or is otherwise than serupulously polite in taking 
off the lid and replacing it the wrong way, when it instantly disappears, 
It is rather an undefined dread that something might come, which 
oppresses him as he looks over the glimmering waste of snow. Some- 
thing did assuredly come, some thirteen or fourteen years ago, to the very 
neighbourhood wherein we have fancied our traveller rambling, the angle 
formed about Salterton by the left bank of the Exe and the sea. In the 
outskirts of Topsham to the lanes which ramify from there into the 
country, were noticed on several wintry mornings mysterious footsteps 
over the virgin snow, having great affinity (so the natives affirmed) to the 
cloven hoofs popularly assigned to a certain nameless personage. These 
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tracks advanced steadily without any apparent divarication, walking over 
roofs, walls, and other obstacles that might reasonably be supposed 
capable of baffling a hoaxer. The story quickly spread to the London 
papers, and all kinds of guesses were made respecting the footprints. 
Some ascribed them to natural causes, such as the visit of a large wild- 
fowl, &c., but found small favour with the country-side for their trouble. 
The mystery was never satisfactorily cleared up. Long after most people, 
however, had forgotten the whole occurrence, the neighbouring peasants 
did not dare to stir from their hearths after nightfall. 

Often as we have threaded Devon lanes after sunset, we cannot testify 
to having seen anything more fearsome than bats or owls. They are full 
of beauty (as well as mud) even in winter. Here a delicate snow-wreath 
glitters in the moonlight, waiting for sunrise to lend its pink and amber 
flushes, the death-tints of its graceful folds. There a deep recess in the 
bank bristles with icicle spears, as if determined that summer shall never 
more hang fondly over the ferny treasures within. ‘The old trees sigh 
overhead as their last -leaf flutters to the ground; and now a deeper 
plunge than usual into the quagmire recalls us to the sterner realities of 
life. We were fast nearing some enchanted land of fancy, and lo! we 
find ourselves ankle-deep in mud ! 

Pluck up courage and press on through the wintry lanes a little 
farther. The faint chimes of St. Mary’s at distant Ottery are flinging 
their‘Christmas greeting over many a mile of moorland. We are passing 
the old “cob” walls and grey-headed barns of a substantial farmstead. 
The cocks will crow here all the night before Christmas-day, according to 
the beautiful legend of the county, to bid 


Each fettered ghost slip to his several grave, 


and the very oxen at midnight will fall down on their knees before the 
manger. The next turn brings us to the Otter, rushing along some forty 
feet below with angry stream, very different to the pleasant murmur with 
which it glides through the land in summer. Notice how abrupt are 
the transitions of the lanes. We can now catch the distant roar which 
tells of the sea chafing awfully amidst the rocks of the Salterton reef. 
How changed, too, are its waves from those which in August ripple 
gently over the many-coloured pebbles on the beach, much as some 
gigantic Viking might have dallied with the yellow curls of his princess. 
Now they form a black seething torrent, flashing here and there into huge 
foam-crested rollers, that chase each other wildly on, and leap, and strike, 
‘and roar again with rage as the sturdy rocks stand firm, and they can 
only swirl round and break against their next neighbours in the mighty 
charge. Fully to appreciate the Devon sea, it should be visited from one 
of the quiet lanes that open on to the beach, when a good southerly breeze 
brings it in, and all the green expanse is flecked with many a white “sea- 
horse” riding gallantly on, as though after some imaginary hero of Ivry. 

One more Christmas association, and then we will pass to a brighter 
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scene. Curiously enough, the blue scented violet which lends such a 
charm to the lanes of other counties, is very rare in Devon, and the 
mistletoe is never found there. Glastonbury seems its head-quarters in 
England, and whole truck-loads of it are imported every Christmas 
for the festivities in the West. Its absence in Devon and Cornwall calls 
up an awful picture of the womankind of other days, when such amatory 
trifles as violets and mistletoe were not encouraged in the land. In some 
such mood do the Latin poets look back with reverence on the austere 
virtues of the Sabine dames, who dismissed their husbands to work in the 
fields while they ruled the house and spun quietly at home. Doubtless 
the Devon swains are duly grateful as they see the pearly berries littering 
the stations on the Great Western, that their lines have fallen upon more 
osculatory days. 

If the Devon lanes are fair in summer, fairer in autumn, and not 
without a certain loveliness in winter, in spring they are simply radiant 
with beauty. Let us breast yonder hill with April’s sunshine fleeting 
in vast sheets of splendour over the heather. The lanes are rather 
intricate, and if a damp place here and there speaks of spring-showers, 
you will often recover your equanimity by finding some rare plant, 
such as the pretty little pinguicola Lusitanica. On these spangled banks, 
all the wild-flowers of the West seem following the example of the hares, 
and running riot over mossy cushions and ivy-clad stumps. But we are 
out of the lanes now, and with just one look from the hill-side, plunge 
into the glades on the other side, and soon reach my favourite grange. 

Can anything be more spring-like than those whitewashed cob-walls 
covered with roses? Through the “ barton,” past the Alderneys, look- 
ing so well pleased with their lot, we will approach the house. The 
entrance is very massive and low. Follow me through the flagged 
passage to the parlour. Here is our hostess, with the heartiest of 
welcome to sit down and rest after our ramble. And now Lucy 
comes in, with the fair hair and blue eyes of the West, like her 
mother “on hospitable cares intent.” What will we have? New milk? 
cider? cream? ‘Take my advice and choose the latter. Here it is ina 
lordly dish, mantled with gold and redolent (as good Devonshire cream 
should be) of wood ashes. Lucy will pile you up a platter of it, with 
plenty of preserved “ mazzards” (wild cherries), and if you have not 
enjoyed your ramble through the lanes, I am sure I shall earn your grati- 
tude by introducing you to such a repast. Now that we have seated you 
in the low window-sill, by the large beaupot of roses, we bid you heartily 
farewell, and will tell you in conclusion, that whoever you be, and wherever 
you may ramble through the Devon lanes, you will find their beauty much 
heightened by the courtesy, hospitality, and kindness you will invariably 
experience from those who live amongst them. One of the greatest plea- 
sures of after life will be to look back, from toil and care and anxieties, 
to the sunny hours you have loitered away in the lanes of Devonshire. 
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Compiaints of the falling off of the influence and ability of the clergy 
are becoming so general, and proceed from quarters which must be so 
well informed, and can have so little inclination to say anything that 
can be disadvantageous to the Church, that the subject must attract 
the anxious attention of the laity. There is, of course, one part of the 
question which cannot properly be handled here, though it is the most 
interesting of all. This is the effect which the existing state of theo- 
logical controversy, and the state of the law as to clerical subscriptions, 
exercise upon the inclination of young men of ability to take orders. 
Such subjects ought to be discussed adequately or not at all, and we 
prefer the latter branch of the alternative. There is, however, another 
part of the question which admits of being considered independently. 
This is the character of the Church considered as one of the three or 
four liberal professions. No doubt the leading motive which ought to 
induce a man to take orders is a wish to promote the general, and 
especially the spiritual, welfare of his fellow-creatures, If he has strong 
religious views, a deep conviction of their importance to the world, and 
an earnest desire to devote his life to their propagation, he will probably 
consider that to become a clergyman is the most obvious way of obtaining 
his object, and will view the conveniences or inconveniences of the 
calling as it is practised in this country, merely as matters which may 
affect his comfort, and even his usefulness and success in his profession, 
but which cannot affect his adoption of it. But many young men who 
think of taking orders have no very strong feelings of this kind. They 
may even feel, one would suppose, that they are neither old nor experienced 
enough to have anything very important to say to people far more advanced 
in life than themselves, and may thus propose to become clergymen as 
learners rather than teachers. Such a person might naturally and pro- 
perly say, Every lawful calling must, from the nature of the case, be a 
good one if the general result of human society, taken as a whole, is 
good. Hence the clergy are not entitled to any special or exclusive 
claim to be distinguished from the rest of the world by the circumstance 
that the objects of their calling are benevolent, whilst those of other 
callings are selfish; and hence again it follows that in choosing a pro- 
fession I ought not to consider that some are in themselvés better than 
others, and that I ought to choose the best, but I ought to assume that 
all are good, though not in the same way, and choose that which is 
best suited to my own personal character. This will naturally suggest 
the question, What is the nature of this profession, considered as a pro- 
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fession merely? what sort of things shall I have to do, and what kind 
of talents will help me in doing them? Another question which will 
always be asked, and which had better be asked openly, is, What shall 
I get? what are the terms offered me? ‘To a generous mind the 
second question ought to be subordinated to the first. In every walk of life 
which is followed in anything like a high-minded way, the occupation 
“ comes first, and the pay afterwards, so long, that is, as the pay is reason- 
ably sufficient. A man whose gifts lie entirely in one direction, would 
be a very mean creature if he followed another calling simply because 
he had a prospect of getting more money by it. Suppose a man for 
instance had a strong military turn, and was conscious of possessing all 
the qualities which make a good soldier, he would act both meanly and 
foolishly if he took orders simply because there was a large living in the 
family, even if he had no particular disinclination for the Church. A 
man who had a very fine voice, but a great dislike for the profession of a 
public singer, and a great liking for medicine, clearly ought to be a 
medical man, even if he knew that he should make less as a doctor than 
as a singer at concerts. The question as to the nature of the work to be 
done has the priority over the question as to the wages to be got. 

What, then, is the sort of duty that a clergyman has to perform, and 
what sort of talents does its performance require? The general outline 
of his duties is obvious and familiar. He has to preach, to teach, to 
exhort those who are in need of his exhortations, to visit the sick, to 
care for and promote, and, if necessary, to originate the institutions of 
which a parish stands in need, such as schools, reading-rooms, clubs 
of various sorts, lectures, and in a word, everything that can humanize 
or improve the position of the population at large. To do all this well 
requires a frame of mind which is by no means uncommon, but of which 
many excellent people are utterly destitute. A clergyman’s day is never 
his own. It is cut up by small interruptions into all manner of pieces, 
and is open to calls of all kinds which can hardly be reduced to system. 
He is hardly ever called upon to give sustained or severe attention to 
anything. He has to settle a vast number of questions, no one of them 
very difficult, or intricate, or capable of any very minute and careful 
adjustment, but all requiring a certain exercise of judgment, tact, and 
good feeling. His pursuits are, moreover, distinguished from those of 
other professional men by one great peculiarity. They depend to a great 
extent on himself. There must always no doubt be a certain routine 
of services and visits, but on the whole a clergyman regulates his duties 
to a very great degree by his own notion of their importance, and 
he has to act for the most part on his own sense of duty, with little, 
if any, interference or superintendence on the part of any official supe- 
rior. This has, no doubt, its pleasures and advantages; but, on the other 
hand, it deprives a man of a great satisfaction, which the members of 
other professions usually enjoy. It is a great thing to have your path 
traced out for you, to feel that there are a certain number of patients 
or clients whose business must be done, and will not on any consideration 
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be put on one side; to know that it does not depend in the least degree 
on your own choice whether or not you will do certain things at a certain 
time ; and, above all, to be always able to measure precisely the result 
which you produce. A clergyman’s work is, after all, and always 
must be, extremely indefinite. He cannot say, I have attended so many 
patients of whom so many have recovered and so many died; I have 
held so many briefs, and the results have been so and so; I have painted 
so many pictures, and have got so much money for them, and there they 
are for all the world to see. He works, too, in the dark. He is but one 
amongst a great number of influences. He preaches to his congregation; 
but so do the newspapers. He helps to promote education; but others 
also help. He cannot expect, under common circumstances, and especially 
if his parish is a large one, to be able to lay his finger on any very definite 
result of his labours. He has preached, and taught, and lived so many 
years in such a place. Its state is so and so when he leaves it,—it 
was so and so when he came to it. It is hardly possible to measure 
the difference between the two conditions at different times. It is quite 
impossible to say how far he has contributed to producing that difference. 
The indefinite character of a clergyman’s duties is made apparent in 
the highest degree in his intercourse with individuals. In most other 
walks of life, a professional man’s relations with those who require his 
professional services are definite, and, so to speak, decisive. A man has 
a disease, and a doctor attends him till it is cured; or he has to build a 
house, and his relations with his architect continue till it is built; or to 
buy one, and he sees his attorney till the deed is drawn. The clergyman 
has no such definite relations with any one. He advises, he talks, he 
befriends in a variety of ways, but there is no definite thing forming an 
essential part of the common routine of life which somebody must do, 
and which he actually does. He does indeed marry and bury, but these 
duties are merely ceremonials, and he reads the Church Service, but this 
occupies a small part of his time, and exercises only a small part of his 
mind—more of it, however, than many clergymen suppose. Now and 
then, too, he has plans, which admit of being specifically carried out. 
He determines to establish a school, and he does establish it; he carries 
‘the point of getting the parish to repair the church, or put up a new 
steeple; but, speaking generally, preaching may be taken as the type of 
his duties. No particular effect can be referred to any one act. Look 
at each sermon by itself, and you cannot say that it makes much difference 
whether it is preached or not. It may make such a difference or it 
may not; but it is matter of conjecture. It is a shot fired at random,— 
a stone thrown in the dark. 

There is a kind of mind to which occupations of this sort are congenial, 
and there is also a kind of mind to which they are so irksome that any 
one who is conscious of possessing it ought to think many times before 
he enters the clerical profession. The life of a parish clergyman affords 
little scope for severe intellectual training. There is hardly any pro- 
fession—certainly no liberal profession—which makes such small demands 
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on the mere intellect, the power of thinking and weighing arguments. 
A man with quick sympathies, business-like habits, and some power of 
expréssion, has pretty nearly all the intellectual gifts that an average 
clergyman requires. He never has anything hard to learn at any period of 
his life. The greatest intellectual task that a clergyman has to perform— 
in fact, the only one which requires anything beyond business-like habits, 
gentlemanly tact, and kind feeling—is the composition of his sermons. 
It is usual to wonder at the result which has become almost proverbial. 
No doubt, if it can be shown that we have not in the present day as large 
a sprinkling of considerable men amongst the clergy as were to be found 
in earlier times—if, as is sometimes asserted to be the case, the best 
preachers in these days are feeble and either ignorant or unimpressive, 
the cause must lie deep, and there must be something wrong in the state 
of things by which such a result can be produced. However this may be 
(and the inquiry would be unsuited for these pages), it is certain that 
the common run of sermons can never have been much better or much 
worse than they are, and it is curious that people should be surprised at 
their quality. The sermon is to last half an hour, and there are to be 
two a week. Any ordinary sermon would, if printed, fill, perhaps, ten 
pages of this Magazine, and thus the sermons of two clergymen preaching 
twice every Sunday for a month would fill a number, and fill it with 
general reflections on religion and morality. Is there any one in England, 
however brilliant, profound, or learned, who could produce that amount of 
original matter for any length of time, if he gave up his whole mind to 
the composition of the sermons and to the reading necessary to produce 
them? Probably no one could do it for a year; but to suppose that 
some 20,000 people will go on doing it for all the years of their life, 
is to indulge a hope which is altogether chimerical. The truth is, that 
not one man in a thousand is capable of making interesting reflections at 
all. Any ordinary conversation turns almost entirely upon facts, and 
upon observations or arguments about them. If a man does diverge into 
generalities, it is rarely possible to listen to him with satisfaction; yet 
with regard to the clergy, it is expected, or, rather, the complaints 
against their sermons seem to imply that it is expected, that they should 
be able constantly to produce matter worth attending to at a rate at which 
the greatest genius could hardly produce it, and in relation to a subject 
which nothing but genius can handle in such a manner as to command 
attention. The really remarkable point about sermons is that there are 
so many preachers who do succeed in getting a certain kind of attention 
from their hearers, and in exercising a perceptible influence over many 
of their minds. It is true, however, that men are usually reasonably 
considerate. They pitch their expectations at a rational level, and make ' 
allowances for a class which is certainly placed under great difficulties, 
Besides this, it must be remembered that, apart from any question of 
subscriptions or conformity with the doctrines of the Church, a clergyman 
is placed by public opinion and the ordinary practice of his profession 
under considerable restraints as to what he can say as regards both style 
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and matter, and it must also be borne in mind that the pulpit in our 
own times has lost its old monopoly. It has a formidable rival in the 
press, through which any man who is conscious of possessing knowledge, 
power, and the faculty of expressing his thoughts in a manner welcome 
to the public, may preach pretty much what he pleases without being 
answerable to any one, and also may or may not, as he thinks right, take 
his chance of making his name known to the world. For all these 
reasons, preaching, the only distinctly intellectual part of a clergyman’s 
duty, is not only less attractive than it used to be to men of more than 
the average amount of power, but is in many cases positively repul- 
sive. In times not very remote the Church might be called, by way of 
distinction, the learned profession. A clergyman and a scholar went 
together, as naturally as an officer and a gentleman. ‘The obvious thing 
for a man to do who wanted to lead a studious life, was to take orders. 
This is no longer the case. There is probably no walk of life which has 
been more deeply influenced by the pushing character of the age. It 
appears to be thought almost indispensable that a good clergyman should 
be engaged in @ whole network of schemes for the general improvement of 
the parish in which he lives. He is full of*a mass of small engagements 
which cut his day to pieces, and dissipate his mind even more than they 
disturb his leisure. Even if he should get made a canon or a dean, it is 
ingeniously contrived that he is to go to church twice a day, say, from 
eleven to near one, and from half-past three till between four and five, 
during the whole of his residence, an arrangement which may look as if it 
laid a trifling burden on his time, but which in truth cuts it, when added 
to the natural division by meals, into no less than seven small pieces, most 
inconveniently devised for any sort of systematic exertion. There is the 
time before breakfast, assuming the dignitary to be an early riser, the time 
between breakfast and church, church itself, the time between morning 
and afternoon church, from which must be taken an allowance for luncheon, 
afternoon church, the time between that and dinner, and the evening. 
Now the really fruitful and valuable part of the day, the part during 
which all the real business of life is transacted, is from breakfast to 
dinner, say from nine to seven, or half-past seven. . It is then that men of 
business are at their various places of business, and it is then, or during 
some part of the time, that men of learning ought to do their reading and 
writing. Cathedrals, if they are of any use at all, ought to be seats of 
learning, but their regulations are such as inevitably to discourage every 
one who is not a man of most unusual energy and determination from 
prosecuting any considerable work. This, of course, is a matter of detail. 
From the nature of the case it can affect only a very small number 
of persons, but it is a characteristic detail. It shows how little the habits 
and convenience of men of learning were studied by those who devised the 
rules, which, whatever they do in fact, ought in reason to apply specially 
to learned men. Even at the universities, the business of teaching has so 
much increased, and the number of persons engaged upon it is so much 
larger than was formerly the case, that Fellows of colleges have probably 
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less inducement and less time to be learned than formerly. ‘They are 
tutors and schoolmasters, rather than scholars. 

There are a certain number of exceptions. Dr. Milman may vie in 
point of learning with any living Englishman, probably with most living 
men, and there are others whom it might be invidious to name, but their 
number is not large in proportion to what it once was, and all the habits 
of the age, and of the profession itself as it exists, tend to diminish that 
number. The Church of England considered merely on its professional 
side, has come to resemble other English professions. It is full of busy, 
kindly men, engaged in 4 thousand schemes, benevolent and useful in 
various degrees, preaching moderate and sensible sermons, pious leading 
articles put into conventional language, which, like Farmer Jones’s address 
to his son in Crabbe’s Tales, “ Are good advice and mean, my son, be 
good,” and leading the sort of life that they preach. 

To see what sort of man is exactly suited to the Church of England, 
as it is, we have only to consider what kind of people become bishops. A 
bishop is not, generally speaking, a man of aristocratic family or connec- 
tions. No doubt such connections do him no harm if he has the other 
qualifications required, but it is fair to admit that they are no longer a 
sufficient qualification of themselves. The times are passed when a noble 
name, or an accidental connection with a great family, would put a man on 
the bench. Nor again are men made bishops in the present day merely 
for the sake of scholarship. It does a man no harm to know Greek, but 
Greek is not what it was thirty or forty years ago as a stepping-stone 
towards the mitre. The road to being a bishop in the present day is to 
get a large parish into good order, to persuade the people to come to 
church, to have good schools, and clubs, and benefit societies, to organize 
a good system for visiting the poor, and relieving their wants, to hit off in 
the pulpit and in publications that particular tone of thought and writing 
which the public are prepared to recognize as at once pious and reasonable. 
This in a general way must be the foundation, to which if a man can add 
scholarship, high connections, or a university reputation, it is so much the 
better for him. A certain number of bishoprics are given on other 
grounds. There is a sort of learning by which they may be got, but it is 
a miracle of ingenuity or felicity to hit precisely the right kind of learning, 
the golden (literally golden) mean between the two extremes which the 
public and their representatives regard with terror. 

If we pass from the question of the work which a clergyman has to 
do, and the character which he requires in order to succeed in it, to the 
question of the prospects which the profession considered exclusively as a 
profession holds out to him, it must be admitted that its attractions are by 
no means great to an ambitious man who is not rich, though in many cases 
they are most attractive to a rich man who is not ambitious. There is one 
circumstance connected with the matter which, no doubt, exercises a con- 
siderable influence over many minds, and which is entirely the creature of 
express legislation. This is the Jegal recognition of the maxim that orders 
are indelible,—once a clergyman always a clergyman. This matter can 
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hardly fail to weigh heavily with a young man who is choosing his profession. 
He is probably fully conscious that he knows little of the world. It is from 
the nature of the case improbable, not to say impossible, that he should 
have any experience of his profession, or at least any experience that can 
go for much, and yet he has to commit himself for life and debar himself 
altogether from other callings for which as time goes on he may discover 
that he was much better suited. No doubt there are grounds on which 
it may be argued that the fact that a man has once devoted himself 
to the Church as a profession lays upon him a conscientious obligation 
not to turn back his hand from the plough. This may be, but why should 
the law add its sanction to the sanction of conscience? Why convert a 
conscientious and religious duty into a legal obligation? What good can 
the Church get from the services of an unwilling officer, who justifies to his 
own mind his conduct in occupying a position for which, as he is inwardly 
certain, heis unfit; perhaps even his conduct in preaching doctrines which 
he has ceased to believe, or, at all events, to care about, by the reflection 
that he is debarred by law from following any other of the few callings 
which his habits and education have left open to him? Or suppose that 
from a conscientious conviction that he has mistaken his position, and 
that he can no longer discharge its duties with comfort to himself or with 
advantage to his parishioners, a man resigns his preferment, and as far as 
in him lies gives up his profession. What object can possibly be gained 
by restraining him by force of law from employing himself in other ways? 
On what other intelligible ground can the maintenance of such a law be 
grounded than that it gratifies the feelings of those who, being themselves 
well satisfied with their profession, think it a crime, or something very like 
one, to be dissatisfied with it, and like to see a man punished who is 
guilty of such an offence? Be the sentiment right or wrong, there is no 
greater reason why it should be legally enforced than there is for the 
legal enforcement of other religious duties. All modern legislation has 
proceeded on the principle of leaving conscience to fight its own battles; 
and strong reasons ought to be alleged for maintaining this one exception. 
It is just one of those cases—of more frequent occurrence than people are 
usually willing to believe—in which the rights of a small minority are 
deliberately sacrificed by a powerful majority for no reason whatever 
except that the majority feel a certain sort of pleasure in maintaining 
associations which would be disturbed by an act of justice. The legal 
recognition of the notion that orders are indelible is a relic of a state of 
things in which the clergy and their claims were far more highly thought 
of in all respects than is now the case, and it is accordingly maintained, 
though it inflicts cruel injustice on a few and does no good to any one. 
Suppose, however, that the resolution is formed to take what is legally 
though not practically an irrevocable step. What sort of professional 
prospect lies before a young clergyman? At the beginning of his pro- 
fession it is a better prospect than any other liberal calling opens. He 
earns an income at once, and without any professional education at all, or, 
at any rate, without any other education than every one in the position of 
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a gentleman receives, and the income which he earns is probably enough 
to enable him to live frugally as a single man. ‘This in itself is a con- 
siderable thing. In all the other learned professions there is a long 
education during which a great deal of money has to be spent, there is 
then a long period of apprenticeship during which no money is earned, 
and, lastly, there are great professional expenses to be met as a means 
towards earning money in future. 

Unless a man can live for at least three years like a gentleman, without 
even pretending to earn anything at all; unless he can also pay very heavy 
fees to an Inn of Court, and still heavier fees for tuition, he cannot be 
called to the bar at all. When he is called he must, usually, wait for 
years before he earns a shilling, and during the whole of this time of 
waiting he is subject to expenses for chambers, and perhaps also for circuit 
expenses, which he will find it difficult to reduce below 150/. a year. If 
he means to be an attorney, he has to pay about 300/. for his articles, and 
to maintain himself as an articled clerk for five years, after which he has 
to wait for practice, and, in the meanwhile, to pay for an office and clerks. 
In medicine the same thing happens,—an expensive education, prolonged 
waiting for business, and the necessity of keeping up a considerable appear- 
ance and establishment. It must also be remembered that the general 
education required by a barrister or a physician is, at least, as expensive as 
that which is required of any clergyman. It is true that there are a certain 
number of clergymen who would not go to a university at all unless they 
proposed to take orders, and their university course may be said to corre- 
spond to the special education required in other professions. On the other 
hand, however, a large and increasing number of clergymen are ordained 
without a university education, or anything remotely resembling one. A 
course of study at a cheap theological college is by far the cheapest form of 
anything that can be called liberal education that is to be met with in this 
country; and thus it may be said to be true, in general terms, that no 
liberal profession can be approached so cheaply, or affords so immediate 
and sure a return for the money laid out in entering upon it, as the Church. 
It must also be admitted that there is no profession in which mediocrity is 
so tolerable. Few men will make a living; no one can make more than 
the very barest and most hardly-earned living as a barrister or a physician, 
unless he has either unusual abilities, or some special advantages in the 
way of connection. A man who has either or both of these gifts may 
make a great fortune in either of these walks of life, or, on the other 
hand, he may not; but if he has only moderate abilities, average energy, 
and no particular connection, he will find it next to impossible to marry 
on his profession alone. An average curate has a much better chance. 
Notwithstanding all that is said in novels and elsewhere, he may fairly 
expect that in the course of ten years, during which his profession will, at 
any rate, secure him bread and cheese, he will obtain permanent prefer- 
ment. Mere age, character, and decency go much further with a clergy- 
man than with any other professional man, and age and character come 
naturally in course of time to a decent man who wishes conscientiously 
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to do his duty. The Church is pretty nearly the only market where a 
* stupid, good sort of man can be reasonably sure of disposing of himself to 
a fair advantage; the terms of the contract being that he shall live like a 
gentleman, and not overwork himself. The lowness of the money payment 
which the clergy are willing to take is the measure of the value which is 
usually attached to these conditions, 

Tt must also be remembered that there are two supplementary callings 
which a clergyman may pursue. He may if he has it in him, and if other 
circumstances are favourable, be an author, and if his turn in this direction 
is strong enough to make literature his main interest in life, there is no 
other calling in which he can indulge his taste so easily, though the .inter- 
ruptions, as we have already observed, are many. Every one who knows 
anything of literature knows how important it is to a literary man to have 
some other calling. It improves not only his position in life, but his powers 
as a writer, and gives him that practical acquaintance with men and 
things without which literature is but a poor affair. On the other hand, 
there is no profession which goes so well with literature as the Church, 
for none is so independent. The lawyer or doctor can write only when 
his clients and patients allow him to do so, and, if he writes too much, he 
is apt to find that they will leave him much more leisure than he desires; 
but a beneficed clergyman is thoroughly independent. He can, within 
limits, do as he pleases, and is responsible to no one. 

This resource, however, is open to few from the nature of the case. 
There is another which is wider. A clergyman may be a schoolmaster, 
not only without injury to his strictly professional prospects, but often with 
great advantage to them: Indeed, the ablest men who have entered the 
Church of late years, and risen to eminence in it, have been engaged in 
education in one way or another. Both the archbishops and many of the 
other bishops have been thus employed, either at the universities or the great 
public schools. There can, indeed, be no doubt that this is the only tem- 
poral attraction which the Church, considered merely as a profession, holds 
out in the present day to men of great ability. To be head-master of a 
large public school is a high, and by no means an inadequately paid 
position, and it leads to higher positions still. To a man who likes 
influence, and believes himself capable of exercising a good influence over 
large numbers of people, hardly any position can be so attractive. Given 
two men of equal ability, the one by nature grave, saturnine, and more or 
less severe, and the other warm-hearted, sympathetic, and disposed to 
kindly views of life, and it is as natural for the latter to wish for a position 
like Dr. Arnold’s, as for the other to wish to go circuit as a judge, and 
sentence men to be hung for murder. 

This is the bright side of a clergyman’s temporal prospects. There is 
a dark side, and it must be owned that of the two it is the more con- 
spicuous. ‘The entrance into the Church is easy, and the. first part of a 
clergyman’s life profitable, especially for a second-rate man; but as time 
goes on the bargain does not improve, and for a superior man it becomes 
intolerably bad, With fair good fortune, fair ability, and a good character, 
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the man who begins as a curate may reasonably hope that he will before 
middle life have a living worth say 300/. or 400/. a year, but when he 
has got it his troubles begin. The income is perfectly unelastic: no 
exertions of his can increase it. He is almost obliged to marry, not merely 
by the motives which appeal to every man, but by the circumstance that 
an unmarried clergyman is deprived of help and sympathy of which he 
specially stands in need, living, as he very probably does, in a place where 
he is thrown much on his own resources, and also because he has to 
discharge a variety of duties in which the fact that he is married gives 
him both weight with others and confidence in himself. As his family 
increases his income does not increase, and even if the means of adding to 
it by writing or taking pupils are to be found, he may very probably feel 
that conscience forbids him to give up to such pursuits the time which he 
owes to his parish. Hence often come difficulties and cares of which we all 
hear more than enough, and which certainly are as perplexing as any 
that can be imagined. They form a dull, heavy, uninstructive burden which 
simply disturbs a man’s mind and diminishes his power of doing his duty. 
There is one special aggravation of the discomforts of a clergyman in 
respect of money which is often overlooked. He is liable not only to calls 
upon his charity to a greater extent than other men, but also to a con- 
tingency which has involved hundreds of excellent men in inextricable 
difficulties. In one of Mr. Dickens’s novels a prisoner for debt is intro- 
duced who attributes his misfortunes in life to the fact that some one left 
him 1,000/., which led to litigation, which led to costs, which led to 
ruin and the Fleet Prison. To many a clergyman promotion leads to 
something of the same sort. After arranging all his affairs, cutting his 
coat to his cloth, sending his sons to schoul, and settling himself down in 
the place allotted to him, a man is presented, as a mark of approval for 
his energy and goodness,.to a living of 1,000/. a year. This may look at 
first sight like the appropriate reward of virtue, the sort of event which 
would be introduced into a novel as the result of the ‘hero’s goodness. 
Often it is something quite different. The fortunate presentee goes down 
to his new living. He finds that he has to make a journey half across 
England with his family and furniture. The house is out of repair, the 
last incumbent died so poor that if his family is sued for dilapidations 
they will be deprived of the last farthing they have in the world. All 
the parish institutions are in disorder, three curates must be kept if the 
duty is to be properly done. The 1,000/. a year, after deductions, leaves 
perhaps something like 600/. to spend in a place where a good deal is 
expected from the vicar in the way of appearance and hospitality, and 
something like 1,000/. of ready money to make the change, repair the 
house, and set everything going. In short, to take the living is to get into 
debt, to refuse it is to throw away the only chance which is ever likely t> 
occur of rising in the world. This is by no means a pleasant state of 
things, but it is not a very uncommon one. 

Even the great prizes of the Church are by no means very attractive 
when measured in money, <A dean gets a house, and say 1,200/. a year, 
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A bishop gets a palace and 4,500/.; but compare a dean with a county 
court judge, or a bishop with a superior judge. A lawyer may live where 
he likes and as he pleases; he does his public duty and retires into 
absolute obscurity, if such is his pleasure. Deans, and still more bishops, 
are public men. They must live in the deanery or the palace and keep it 
up, and live also like rich men; and if they save money out of their 
income, they are not altogether unjustly reproached for it. It is true that, 
socially, they are greater men than the lawyers, but social dignity is not 
only a poor plaster for a light purse, but to force it on a poor man is to 
add insult to injury. Besides this, a bishop or a dean has seldom had 
anything like the professional income of a successful lawyer. Probably 
most men who take judicial appointments of any kind make some sacrifice 
of income for the sake of security, and have been in a position to save 
money, but this can seldom be the case with a clergyman, who lives on his 
clerical income alone. 

The general result of the whole is that, considered as a profession, the 
Church isa very good profession for a rich man, and not a very bad one 
for the sort of man who is extremely anxious to be considered a gentleman, 
and who, if he had been employed by a bustling shopkeeper, would never 
have had any chance of being taken into partnership. For an ambitious, 
able, intellectual man, who is also poor, no profession can well be worse. 

We should be sorry to close what we have to say on the subject 
without guarding against the misapprehension which is always produced 
by taking partial views of great subjects. The Church may be considered 
merely as a profession, as a walk in life through the ways of the world, 
and its character as a profession must, and will, and probably ought to 
influence the views of those who have to make- their choice between 
it and other callings; but to a really considerable man these matters 
would be mere cobwebs hardly worthy of notice. Ifa man really believed 
and felt assured in his own mind that he had matters of infinite import- 
ance to teach to his neighbours, and that a pulpit in the Church of 
England was the place from which he ought to teach them, no power 
on earth would hold him back from doing so. The question of money, 
even the question of natural disposition, would be subordinate to the 
great leading motive of discharging a most sacred duty in a becoming 
way. The money question, after all, resolves itself into the question, 
“When shall I marry?” and a man who really has a great duty to 
be done, and really feels that he knows in what direction lies the path 
which leads to it, would be a very poor creature if he could not do without 
a wife if necessary. He ought to feel that such a sacrifice was worth 
making, and that if he could not bring himself to make it, he had nothing 
that could be called a vocation to so great an office. 


JOHN H.s. 00 
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